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The Development by th e West of an Empire in the East 

RECIPROCITY 

AND 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 



by 
Harold M. Pitt. 



The Payne bill, providinff free acceas to the Philippine Islands for United States products 
and pariialh&c entry into the United States for Philippine products, went into effect in 
August 1909. The results of this legislation are best told in the record of commerce be- 
tween the Islands and the homeland since that time. The Bureau of Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Wcuhington, reports as follows: 

NINE MONTHS ENDING MARCH 



Imports U. S. from P. I 

Exports U. S. to P. I 


1909 


1910 


1911 


$7,389,028 
$7,935,987 


12,714,945 
11,923,542 


13,167,118 
15,749,029 



Manila"^ Merchants' Association 



MANILA, P. I. 
1911 



A nation realizes the most profit and greatest general 
benefit possible from its commerce in the sale of those 
products into which the element of labor has entered to the 
maximum degree. 

According to such a 'test its trade with the Philippine 
Islands is the most valuable that the United States enjoys. 

The Bureau of Statistics, Washington, publishes the 
following analysis of the shipments of merchandise from the 
United States for the 9 months ending March 1911 which 
we have combined in comparative form in order to show the 
nature of the Philippines trade with relation to the total 
export commerce. 



Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 

Crude materials for use in manufacturing 

Manufactures for further use in manufacturing 

Manufactures ready for consumption 

Miscellaneous 



TOTAL 
EXPOKTS 


EXPOBTS TO 
PHIL. IS. 


5.17 


2.73 


13.13 


12.56 


39.58 


1.39 


14.34 


8.56 


27.42 


74.76 


.36 





100 


100 



The class most profitable among these exports is 
manufactures ready for consumption and the least profita- 
ble is crude materials for use in manufacturing. 



DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND POLICE 

MANILA 




HE Philippine Islands have now reach- 
ed a point in their economic devieiop- 
ment when the attention of the public 
should be called to the business opportunities which 
are here presented. Questions of a political nature, 
in so far as they relate to the form and orga- 
nization of local government, may be regarded 
as substantially settled. . The business and working 
people are as a whole contented, and willing to do 
their part toward bringing about a condition of 
economic prosperity. 

Believing that the dissemination of accurate in- 
formation as to present conditions will be of ad- 
vantage to the people of the United States and of 
the Philippine Islands, the Government, in connec- 
tion with the Manila Merchants' Association, pub- 
lishes this pamphleti 

CHAKLES B. ELLIOTT, 

Secretary of Commerce and Police. 
Manila, August 11, 1911. 



The Philippines with Relation to the Future 
Commerce of the United States. 



The United States is an enormous consumer of tropical 
and sub-tropical products. No class of commodities has enjoy- 
ed the popularity and experienced so great an increased use 
among the people of the United States as those grown in trop- 
ical countries. But there are no countries with which its 
commerce is so unequal— *o unfavorable to it in the matter 
of interchange of trade, as those from which these products 
are obtained. A partial list of imports of this nature for the 
fiscal year 1910, taken from reports of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, Washington, will convey some idea of their importance 
as a factor in the import commerce of the United States: 

Pkoduct. Amount. Value. 

Cocoa 108,000,000 lbs. $ 11,376,061 

Coffee 871,000,000 lbs. 69,194,353 

Fibers... 305,000 tons. 32,418,839 

Manufactures of" Fibers 57,624,245 

Fruits and Nuts 37,423,837 

Goat Skins 115,000,000 30,837.590 

Gums of various kinds 13,504,125 

Rubber 138,000,000 lbs. 106,861,496 

Matting 2,424,759 

Cocoanut Oil 3,341,409 

Other Nut Oils 2,440,010 

Palm Oil 5,590,535 

Raw Silk 65,424,784 

Spices 37,000,000 lbs. 2,762,947 

Sugar 4,000,000,000 lbs. 106,349,.005 

Tea 85,000,000 lbs. 13,671,936 

Leaf Tobacco 46,000,000 lbs. 27,751,279 

Manufactured Tobacco 4,082,582 

Cabinet Woods and Mahogany 4,652,740 

Total $597,732,532 

Miscellaneous articles that belong in this table, but are not 
enumerated, will swell the total to in excess of six hundred 
million dollars. 

One cannot but be impressed by the virtual necessity, under 
the standard of living that now obtains in the United States, of 
practically all articles named above. And so essential are these 
things considered, and" to such small extent is the United States 
able to produce them, that out of the entire list of 19 classes 



of commodities enumerated, comprising nearly 40 per cent of 
the total imports for the year, there are but two on which a 
duty is levied in the United States. The other seventeen enter 
free of duty no matter from what quarter they may come. 

If the United States were selling to those countries from 
which this tremendous flood of importations is pouring in each 
year, a proportionate amount of its own products, the commerce 
would stand on a satisfactory basis and there would be no occa- 
sion for concern. 

But it is not selling them more than half as much as it buys 
from them and, unless conditions undergo a radical change, it 
never will. 

To the casual observer unacquainted with the actual figures 
and existing conditions, it would seem that the ,United States 
should supply to tropical and semi-tropical peoples a large share 
of their needs. The imports of such countries are made up for 
the most part of three principal groups of commodities, viz: 
Cotton goods, iron and steel manufactures and foodstuffs. Cot- 
tons comprise approximately 30 per cent of the whole while 
iron and steel manufactures and foodstuffs in varying propor- 
tion, amount to nearly 50 per cent. 

With the superior advantages enjoyed by the United States 
in the production of such articles, it should be able to rival Ger- 
many and Great Britain which are the most powerful compe- 
titors for the world's coipmerce. But though sentiment and 
points of proximity and mutual interest may be favorable, it 
is not able to secure even a reasonable minor share of the trade 
in lines that it should, under ordinary rules, control. How- 
ever, the explanation of this is not difficult. For years the 
American manufacturer has been so entirely occupied with the 
work of supplying the home market which, on account of being 
highly protected, is vastly more profitable than the foreign, 
that he has lacked the time^ if not the inclination, to cultivate 
the markets of other countries. The United States has been 
developing with such wonderful rapidity that the energy of its 
business elements has been taxed to the limits of. their capacity 
in providing the requirements of the home field, and only dur- 
ing periods of financial or economic depression has serious thought 
been given to the export trade. 



But, beyond this, the protective system of the United States, 
with its constant tendency to increase the cost of production 
of manufactured articles, through the necessity of wage scales 
in keeping with a relatively high cost of living, renders difficult, 
when not impossible, competition with European nations where 
labor is cheaper, the standard of hving lower and the home 
market of t;orrespondingly less value to the manufacturer. This 
condition makes an export market of relatively greater impor- 
tance to the European than to the American manufacturer and 
competition for such trad&pwhich has developed principally in 
tropical and sub-tropical countries — has waxed very keen, espe- 
cially between Great Britain and Germany. Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Austria and Italy are able to compete in specialized 
articles ,on a satisfactory basis and the United States produces 
certain manufactured articles, including agricultural implements, 
sewing machines, typewriters, cash registers, mining and elec- 
trical machinery, etc., in which American mechanical and in- 
vejitive genius enters to an extent that places them beyond the 
reach of competition in international markets. But in the com- 
modities that make up the great bulk of the world's commerce, 
the United States is easily distanced by Germany and Great 
Britain. 

There ar-e, of course, other factors that enter into the pro- 
position and conduce to European supremacy in the trade of 
those countries whose own export trade is so largely with the 
United States. The European manufacturer has made a careful 
study of the markets of the world and has conformed to the 
requirements of. those markets in every particular. The tastes 
of the people, their methods of doing business, details of packing 
where climate requires other than the ordinary package or trans- 
portation facilities make it necessary, the current fiscal system, 
language and every other point that might have a bearing or 
influence on trade is taken into account. On the other hand, 
the American manufacturer follows an inflexible rule in matters 
of credits, packing and shipping with the result that he does 
not always hold business when he gets it, even though his goods 
may be preferred, which they often are. 

Thus the United States is buying annually upwards of six 
hundre^d million dollars worth of the products of countries that 
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buy only to the value of half, or less than half, that amount of 
American products in return ; and this unfavorable trade balance 
of three hundred million dollars or more which accumulates with 
the' passing of each year, has to be made up by the sale to Great 
Britain, France, Germany and other populous countries of the 
world, where industrial operations are carried on more cheaply 
than in the United States, of raw products and food-stuffs,, or 
other commodities into which the element of labor has entered 
to but a small degree. 

Thus American cotton goes to British and European mills 
and American flour and meat help to feed the operatives of those 
mills, while the finished products of the same mills and factories 
are sold in part in the countries from which the United States 
obtains its tropical commodities, so that its money passes through 
the hands of workers in two countries, leaving a profit in each, 
before the remainder gets back to its original source. 

Such a condition, existing in the twentieth century and among 
an enlightened race, constitutes a paradox in economics and 
is a serious reflection on the intelligence and ability of the Amer- 
ican people for, although in years past it might not have been 
possible to avoid this enormous drain, today the United States 
has the opportunity and the means to eliminate the unfavorable 
features of this commerce and to produce in its own territory 
those things that are now being brought from foreign countries 
at such tremendous cost. 

In order to emphasize this point there are given below some 
examples of the commerce of the United States with the coun- 
tries contributing the greater part of the articles on the list of 
imports already shown: 

Fiscal Year 1910. 

COMMERCE or THE U. S. IMPORTS EXPORTS BALANCE 

WITH TROM TO AGAINST U. S. 

Brazil $108,154,491 $ 22,897,890 $ 85,256,601 

Cuba 122,528,037 52,858,758 69,669,279 

British East Indies... 70,748,613 9,495,016 61,253,597 

Japan 66,398,761 21,969,310 44,439,451 

China 31,297,928 16,970,453 14,327,475 



Total $399,127,830 $124,181,427 $274,946,403 



There is available evidence in abundance — evidence that is 
proof absolute — to show that this stupendous outlay is unneces- 
sary, that it can be checked, that it is due to ignorance on the 
part of the American people and that to permit it to continue 
is tantamount to trading on obligations to posterity. 

The problem involved in changing the sources of supply 
of six hundred million dollars worth of products to where 
a compensating trade in American goods may be gained, 
although a tremendous ofle, is not impossible of solution and the 
opportunity has for more than a decade past been waiting at 
the hand of the legislator and business man of the United States. 

The Philippine Islands were acquired in 1898 and Civil 
Government, through the Philippines Commission of which 
President Taft was the first head, was inaugurated in 1901. For 
an entire decade Congress through its civil representatives has 
exercised absolute control over the affairs of the archipelago 
and it is not indulging in hyperbole to say that the achievement 
marking these ten years of rule have been little short of marvelous. 
The internal improvements that have been effected and the 
improvement that has taken place in the condition of the country 
and the people seem well nigh incredible when comparison is 
made with the state of affairs that existed ten years ago. 

The building of roads and bridges in all sections of the 
islands and of railroads on some of the principal ones has facili- 
tated the marketing of products and stimulated a general inter- 
change of commerce and communication among the people, 
thus tending to weld the many diversified tribes into a more 
homogeneous whole. 

Facilities for inter-island transportation have been provided 
where before none existed and the system that already existed 
has been immeasurably improved while coasts and waterways 
have been charted and the whole safeguarded by a chain of 
lights that mark the rocks and shoals and guide the mariners 
safely through stormS and the vigils of the night. 

Harbors have been dredged and protected and docks built 
at the principal ports for the benefit and security of commerce 
by sea. 
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Public buildings of a permanent character have been erected 
in nearly every provincial center and in many other of the im- 
portant municipalities as well. 

Labor has been assisted and protected and a system of vir- 
tual peonage that had existed from time immemorial has been 
eradicated with the result that the laborer now is better paid 
and is free to seek and accept employment wherever he will. 
He is at liberty to sell his product in the best market that offers . 
and there is a more general and more equitable division of the 
country's wealth among those who produce it. The Filipino 
today enjoys a measure of practical self-government far beyond 
anything he even aspired to under the dominion of Spain. 

A comprehensive system of education has been instituted 
and carried out and is continually being extended, that is afford- 
ing to a large proportion of the people full opportunity to equip 
themselves for the battle of life by exercising their abilities and 
developing their capacities, while upon the rising generation it 
has conferred the great boon of a common language! And the 
theoretical is supplemented by a thorough course of manual 
training that is inculcating in the mind of the youth an under- 
standing of the value and necessity, of honest labor, and respect 
for the dignity that attaches to it. 

Provision has been made for occupation of the rich public 
lands by offering to every citizen a homestead without cost, and 
the people are invited and urged to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to provide themselves with a competence thus put 
within their reach, that will make them as individuals, econo- 
mically independent. 

A strong and permanent fiscal system based on the gold 
standard has been inaugurated and maintained to the great 
benefit of the islands and their commerce supplanting, as it did, 
the unstable and fluctuating silver currency of former times and 
contributing in no small degree to a marked increase of con- 
fidence in the future of industry and commerce in the country. 

Insular finances have been put on a solid, substantial basis; 
taxes are quite moderate being but one and one-half per cent on 
the assessed value of real estate in Manila and seven-eighths of 
one per cent in all provinces outside the capital while there is no 
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tax on personal property. Expenditures have been kept within 
receipts; the credit of the islands is first class and they cost the 
Washington Government not one penny beyond the increased 
expense of maintaining United States troops stationed here 
above what their maintenance would cost at home and the cost 
of fortifications that are to serve as a means of permanent defense. 

An efficient body of insular military police, known as the 
Philippines Constabulary, officered in part by officers of the 
United States regular Army, performs its functions in an ad- 
mirable manner, affording security to person and property and 
proving wholly effective in*maintaining law and order through- 
out the provinces. 

The Judiciary of the islands has been organized on a splendid 
working basis and includes in its personnel a considerable con- 
tingent of Americans as well as some of the best legal and judicial 
minds to be found among the Filipinos. It commands the un- 
qualified respect and confidence of all classes and is the bulwark 
of the local government. This branch of the government is 
impressing on the minds of the people a wholesome regard for 
the law and for the rights of property and the individual. 

Splendid work has been done towards improving sanitary 
conditions throughout the islands, with the result that the dread 
scourges, small pox, bubonic plague and cholera have been prac- 
tically eliminated or brought under safe control and the people 
are gradually learning the value of hygiene to the preservation 
of life and to the correction of social evils. 

The past year has witnessed the completion in Manila of one 
of the finest hospitals in the world; of an elaborate, modern 
sewerage system and the making over of the water system which 
has been greatly extended and enlarged, the source of supply 
now being in the mountains in a watershed more than thirty 
miles distant from the city. Manila today ranks among ■ the 
healthiest cities in the world. 

This is, in part, what has been accomplished under Ameri- 
can Governrrient in the Philippines and it constitutes a record 
of achievement that challenges the admiration of the world. The 
people of the United States may justly be proud of it all for it is 
no small thing to have effected in ten short years the regenera- 

2—91808 
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tion of eight millions of an alien race to whTose customs and 
language we came entire strangers. 

But while the government within the islands has done and 
is doing so much for the uplift of the Filipino people and internal 
progress generally, the Government and people of the United States 
are neglecting one of the most wonderful opportunities, if not 
the greatest, that ever has been offered to any nation in the history 
of the world. 

Fix in your mind a picture of the Pacific Ocean! On the 
east you have the long coast line of the mainland with the ports 
of San Diego and Los Angeles at the lower end, San Francisco 
in the center, and Portland and the Puget Sound cities near the 
northern border; farther north the line is tal?en up by Alaska, 
which extends to the regions of the pole, nearly touching, at 
points, thd Siberian coast, while the Aleutian Islands stretch 
out a chain across the northern sea that reaches close to the pe- 
ninsula of Kamchatka. Down towards South America is the 
zone through which the great canal is rapidly ;being cut, and the 
fact that preparations for its fortification are already under 
way is sufficient notice to the world that the United States in- 
tends to dominate it completely. Two thousand miles off the 
coast and in a position that makes them a shield to the mainland, 
are the Hawaiian Islands, well named the crossroads of the 
Pacific, containing the splendid Pearl Harbor which the United 
States is converting into one of the strongest naval stations on 
the face of the globe. Among the South Sea Islands, east of 
Australia and north east of New Zealand on a line with Hawaii, 
the United States has a naval base in Samoa. At the south- 
west, lying in between the China Sea and the Pacific Ocean, 
extending from the Japanese Matid of Formosa and the coast 
of China south to Borneo and the Dutch Celebes, in a position 
commanding completely the paths of commerce between Europe 
and the Far East on one hand, and Australia and the Far East 
on the other are the Philippines, completing, as it were, a circle 
around the vast Pacific Ocean, the theater of the next great de- 
velopment of the commerce of the world and the principal scene 
of the future activities of mankind. But it is the material 
value of these islands rather than their strategic Importance 
that it is my desire to discuss here. 
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I have quoted a list of the commodities imported by the 
United States in 1910, that comprise the bulk of the articles pur- 
chased from tropical and sub-tropical countries. You have seen 
by £gures from an authoritative source, that in its commerce 
with countries supplying the annual requirements of such prod- 
ucts, which now amount in value to six hundred million dollars 
or more and is rapidly increasing, the United States suffers a 
loss of at least half that figure. The nation is thus under a drain 
of three hundred million»dollars each year, through having to 
buy these products from countries whose trade it can not con- 
trol nor gain any advantage whatever in, although it is their 
best customer. It is obvious that if the United States were 
producing these things in its own territory such a balance could 
not exist against it for there would be available a compensating 
trade subject to its control. It would then be in a position to 
effect an exchange of its manufactures and temperate zone food- 
stuffs for the tropical products required by its people. 

In the list comprising nineteen of the more important tropical 
and sub-tropical commodities imported that last year reached a total 
value 0} five hundred and ninety-seven million dollars, there are 
none that the Philippines are not adapted to produce in quantities 
sufficient to meet the demands of the United States and, too, without 
having to employ hot house methods in their production. 

If it can be demonstrated that this is the fact and not merely 
idle assertion, it surely would seem the part of wisdom for the 
government at Washington to use every legitimate means to 
stimulate and assist industry here in order that the resources of 
the islands may be developed and their potential wealth made 
real. But what is the condition today? Of those nineteen groups 
or classes of articles numerated, there are but two on which a duty 
is levied in the United States. Thus the PhiUppine Islands real- 
ize no benefit whatever with respect to them by reason of having 
free access to United States markets except in the case of sugar 
and tobacco, and in these there is an unnecessary limitation on 
the quantity that may enter in any one year without payment 
of duty. 
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The element now lacking that is essential to material 
and large development here is capital. We have the land, the 
labor and the climate, but the masses are devoid of initiative 
and we are deficient in the means with which to carry large en- 
terprise into effect. Furnished the capital necessary to develop- 
ment and the islands' production of marketable commodities 
would increase by leaps and bounds. 

If there were a duty in the United States on the various 
articles I have mentioned, which are now required there for con- 
sumption in such enormous quantities, a special incentive would 
be furnished for their production in the Philippines as, having 
free access to the markets there, these islands would offer a more 
favorable field for their production than any country not having 
similar trade relations. Capital — especially ' American capital- 
would thus be diverted from other fields and attracted towards 
us, for it would be more profitable to grow rubber, and coffee, and 
cacao, and silk, and spices, and all of the rest of the articles on the 
list, in the Philippines than in other countries. 

In order to illustrate this point more clearly we can use rub- 
ber as an example. At the present time there is a tremendous 
amount of American capital invested in the rubber industry in 
Brazil, Mexico, various parts of Africa and Straits Settlements. 
The great increase in the world's demand for rubber, occasioned 
largely by the sudden development of the automobile industry, 
naturally tended to strengthen the price and make rubber grow- 
ing extremely attractive to capital. And the United States has 
developed into the greatest consumer of rubber among the na- 
tions. 

Now, there is no country better adapted than the Philip- 
pines to the growth of the rubber tree. It has been demonstrated 
that nearly any variety will flourish in the various islands of 
the archipelago. But there being no duty in the United States 
on crude rubber there is no special advantage to be gained by 
engaging in the industry in these islands beyond what there 
would be in other rubber producing countries where soil and 
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climatic conditions are similar. In fact other Countries have 
an advantage over us in the prestige of longer experience and 
thus are better known to "capital seeking investment in the 
rubber growing industry. 

But were the United States to put a duty on rubber (it need 
not be a large duty either, in order to accomplish the end) it 
would result in the Philippines immediately becoming a much 
more desirable field for exploitation of the rubber industry than 
any other section in the world. The practical effect of such a 
duty, so far as.the United States is concerned, would be to slightly 
increase the cost of its rubber over the world's price, but by 
stimulating the industry in the PhiUppines to the point where 
these islands would supply the rubber it uses, it would create a 
new market for its own products and manufactures that would 
equal in amount the full value of its rubber imports. When 
consideration is taken of the fact that such importations amount- 
ed last year to over one hundred and six million dollars and that 
at the present rate of increase the country will require double 
that amount in a few years time, the magnitude of such an ac- 
complishment becomes apparent. The proposition is entirely 
simple and applies with equal force to every one of the nineteen 
articles enumerated in the list. 

These statements may be counted absolute facts: The 
Philippines will consume of imported commodities what they are 
able to pay for. Their purchasing capacity will always be measured 
by their production of export commodities. There is nothing that 
they produce or are adapted to produce that the United States is not 
at present under the necessity of buying from foreign countries 
whose import trade it does not and never will control. Thus it 
cannot hope for advantages in other fields yielding tropical products 
that it already possesses in these islands. 

It is morally within the province and easily within the power 
of the United States to develop the natural resources of the Phil- 
ippines; to quicken industry, to stimulate productive activity 
and to assure to capital and properly directed effort actual, 
tangible results. For the United States Government to do this 
is no less a duty owing to American posterity than it is to the 
eight million people whose destiny is bound up with its own and 
who are politically and economically dependent upon it. 
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It is full time that the government and the people of the 
United States realized their responsibiUties towards the Philip- 
pine Islands and awakened to the opportunities that await them 
here. 

That the reader may better understand the immediate 
value of the Philippines both as a market and source of supply 
for the United States the very pertinent example of Porto Rico 
will be cited. 

The island of Porto Rico, lying but a short distance south 
of the mainland of the United States, was acquired at the same 
time as the Philippines. But as early as 1901, legislation was 
enacted by Congress establishing definitely and permanently its 
relation to the home country, and commerce between the island 
and the mainland was freed of any restriction or encumbrance 
whatsoever. The effect of this new condition was immediate. 
Industries were established or rehabilitated; remunerative re- 
turns were awarded to labor, and capital was offered the induce- 
ment of a profitable market for the products of industry that 
it would create or develop, with the result that money began to 
flow freely into the island. Production increased and with it 
came in corresponding measure an increase in the requirements 
of the people. For the year ended June 30, 1901, the external 
commerce of Porto Rico amounted to $17,950,197. For the 
calendar year 1906 it had grown to $50,166,676. For the fiscal 
year 1910 it amounted to $68,553,745. 

This industrial awakening is on all sides plainly in evidence. 
Among the masses of the population many before went naked; 
now they are clothed; those who before were clothed now are 
better clothed. All have better food and where before rice com- 
posed almost the sole diet of the proletariat the population is now 
able to afford a wholesome variety. There was imported in 1910 
over two and a quarter million dollars worth of breadstuffs from 
the United States alone, composed principally of wheat flour,, 
and nearly three million' dollars worth of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts besides a large quantity of miscellaneous^ [foodstuffs. 
And the United States is profited by this development as much or 
more than Porto Rico for not only do American manufacturers 
and producers gain directly by the increased commerce, but Amer- 
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ican capital is receiving the cream of the profits of new industries 
and of old ones extended and enlarged. It is, in fact, an addition 
to the home market to the extent of twenty-six million dollars 
a year, for that is the amount of the actual increase provided for 
the United States export trade. And at the same time the 
United States is not spending a single dollar for Porto Rican 
products that it would not have to pay to a foreign country for 
the same products were they not available in Porto Rico, in 
which case it would receive no returning trade to compensate. 

Porto Rico is a small^sland and quite densely populated. 
It has an area of 3435 square miles and boasts approximately one 
million inhabitants. Its soil, climate, and population represent 
its resources. It has practically no wealth of mine or of forest, 
and sugar, coffee, tobacco, and a few fruits comprise its export 
crops. Sugar is the most important of these and contributes 
two-thirds of the total; but so large a percentage of the sugar 
land area is already under cultivation that future development 
will necessarily be in the minor pursuits and industries. 

This sketch of conditions in Porto Rico and of the experience 
there since that island became a part of the United States is. in- 
troductory to the larger proposition of the Philippines. As 
against Porto Rico's population of one million these islands 
possess eight millions. Hence on the basis of comparative popu- 
lation alone we should be able to produce within a very few 
years eight times as much as Porto Rico in which event the ex- 
ternal commerce of the Philippines would amount to five hundred 
and fifty million dollars annually. It is now less than eighty 
millions. But the area of the Philippines is 125,924 square miles 
against 3,435 square miles in Porto Rico, making their possibil- 
ities of production on this basis thirty- six .times that of Porto 
Rico. There can be no doubt but that the soil of the PhiHppines 
is as rich as is that of Porto Rico while there exist here many 
reservoirs of natural wealth in forests of rare woods and stores 
of precious metal, that give great promise of abundant riches. 
We have, too, a list of products so much greater in variety than 
that possessed by Porto Rico that here industry, by reason of 
its many diverse elements, is certain to be more stable and less 
variable in, its growth than where its pursuits are restricted as to 
number. 
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Another feature that is [of the deepest significance with re- 
spect to American trade'in the Far East is the commanding po- 
sition occupied by Manila as a distributing center. 

The proposition of control by the United States of the trade 
of China through development of the resources and control of 
the trade of the Philippines, is entirely logical and should 
appeal to the reason of every practical person. 

As business in these islands increases with the growth of 
industry, and the people attain a consuming capacity consoriant 
with their capacity to produce, the requirements of this market, 
which the United States will undoubtedly control, will necessitate 
the carrying of permanent stocks in Manila which also can be 
drawn upon to supply the trade of China. United States manu- 
facturers will then have an advantage in the competition for the 
Chinese trade that cannoc be secured by those of other countries 
for the reason that no European country has a base in the Orient 
with contiguous territory of any considerable extent whose trade 
it can be assured of in a measure that will warrant it in carrying 
stocks to supply. The great ports of China are but a few days 
voyage from Manila, and with stocks here upon which to draw, 
American goods would be made available to merchants of China 
as readily as they now are to dealers in the United States itself. 

Under the present status of trade in China several months 
must pass from the time goods are ordered in Europe or America 
before they are received. Nearly all purchases are made through 
brokers by Chinese jobbers and distributors, for future delivery 
and the elements that determine the source of supply are the daily 
price and rate of exchange. But the long period of time inter- 
vening between the date of purchase of goods and their delivery 
injects into business a very serious element of hazard, besides 
involving the investment of an unusual amount of capital as 
compared with the volume of business transacted. Now, the 
Chinese, although pretty tightly wedded to custom, are, at the 
same time, keen business men and quick to take advantage of 
favorable opportunity. It would not be long ere they would 
come to see the advantage of buying in a- market so close as Ma- 
nila even at a slight increase in original cost for they would real- 
ize that the necessity of buying heavily and carrying abnormal 



stocks can thereby be eliminated ; that requirements can be more 
accurately anticipated and that a tremendous savmg can be 
effected by the great reduction that would result in the amount 
of capital necessary to conduct their business. 1 firmly believe 
that through the agency of the Philippines the United States will 
come to control the trade of China. 

And China is a big market, with imports already ranging 
upw^ards of 5S53oo,ooo,ooo annually. And she is destined to 
grow bigger and more important with each succeeding year, for 
she is developing rapidlyj the building of railroads is giving a 
strong impetus to industry throughout the empire and a spirit 
of progress prevails there that is bringing that wonderful country 
and its people into more intimate relations, commercially as well 
as politically, with the outside world. 



Commerce of the Philippine Islands. 

That the reader may gain a more definite idea of the com- 
merce of the Philippines after a decade of American control 
as compared with what it amounted to in the most favorable 
period under the Spanish, the following tables are given. 

Average of Annual Imports and Exports for the Five Years 1890-1894 Showing 
the. Proportion of Total Imports that came from the United States 

Imports Exports 

■ ' • 

PROM THE UNITED STATES 



Amount. Per cent. 



$16,285,044 $502,829 3 $20,457,279 

These years cover a period that was probably the most pros- 
perous that marked the rule of Spain. Hemp; sugar and to- 
bacco were at their best and the islands were in the highest state 
of agricultural development that had ever been experieiiced in 
their history. 

The following table, showing the imports and exports for the 
fiscal year 1910 is the best evidence of the progress in commerce 
and industry that has been recorded since American occupation : 

Philippine Islands — Fiscal Year 1910 

Imports . Exports 

from the united states 
total. Amount. Per cent. 



$37,061,925 $10,776,128 29 $39,886,852 

The insurrection against Spanish authority began in 1896. 
From that year until the present civil government was inaugur- 
ated in 1 90 1, the islands were in a state of ferment and revolt. 
Business was almost paralyzed and production was at a stand- 
still. Although there was a noticeable gain in exports for 1900 
over the year immediately preceding, it was the result of the 
opening to trade of several of the principal ports where large 
stocks of hemp had been accumulating, this product being one 
that requires little or no cultivation, the plant perpetuating itself 
almost indefinitely. 
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Tables giving the quantity and value of the ptincipal articles 
making up the exports for the periods under discussion, permit 
of an analysis of the gain in contributing industries. 

Average Annual Exports for the Five Years, 1890-1894, covering the 
Principal Commodities Exported. 

VALUE REDUCED 
^°^^- TO GOLD. 

Hemp 78,573 $8,004,396 

Sugar 201,605 7,535,838 

Coffee 1,914 547,184 

Manufactured Tobacco 1,331 994,181 

Leaf Tobacco 9,557 1,264,054 

These articles made up about nine-tenths of the total. 

The following table contains a list identical with the above 
except that coffee has ceased to be an article of export while 
copra has grown to be one of the most important products of the 
islands where before it was not of sufficient importance to be 
included in the list. 

Exports of Principal Commodities — Fiscal Year 1910. 

TONS. VALUE. 

Hemp 170,788 $17,404,922 

Copra 116,374 9,153,951 

Sugar 127,717 7,040,690 

Tobacco, leaf 9,715 1,958,557 

Cigars, thousands '. 196,592 2,973,630 

The above comprises over 96 per cent of the total. It shows 
that there has been a gain of more than 100 per cent in the quan- 
tity and value of the hemp exported. The production of sugar 
has declined, but its ton value is greater, due to the advantage 
of free access to the United States markets. 

Exports of leaf tobacco have increased slightly both in quan- 
tity and value, while the figures of cigar exports were multiplied 
by three. 

Figures for 1910, taken as a whole, indicate an increase of 
exports over the earlier period of nearly 100 per cent while im- 
ports increased about 112 per cent, which would suggest that 
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there is a more equitable distribution of the proceeds of industry 
than formerly, for .the purchasing capacity of the masses has in- 
creased in greater ratio than has the production of export com- 
modities. 

The year 1910 was the most favorable from a business stand- 
point of any in the history of the islands. There had been a 
fairly regular increase during preceding years, beginning with 
1 90 1, but at this particular time a marked stimulus was imparted 
by a combination of favorable elements among which was a jump 
of nearly 50 per cent in value of copra exports occasioned in part 
by increased production but more largely by higher prices that 
prevailed in the world's markets; a considerable increase in the 
quantity of hemp exported which increased the amount realized 
in the face of a lower price; and a very marked increase in the 
number and value of cigars exported and in the price realized 
from the sugar crop made possible by the law providing free 
access for these products to the protected markets of the United 
States. 

The improvement in 1910 over 1909 is reflected to even 
greater extent by the records of internal commerce than by 
those of the exports and imports. The report of the Collector 
of Internal Revenue shows an increase in the percentage tax 
collected from the merchants (1-3 of r per cent of gross sales) 
amounting to $130,324 or 20 per cent, indicating an increase of 
over $39,000,000 in the volume of business transacted. Not- 
withstanding an increase in the tax on distilled spirits and cigar- 
ettes, the people consumed considerably more than in the pre- 
ceding years demonstrating absolutely the prevalence of im- 
proved economic conditions. 

The increase in imports for 19 10 over 1909 amounted in round 
figures to nine million dollars — over 33J per cent — while the 
amount of the increase in exports was almost identical. 

' The following tables, copied from the report of the Collector 
of Customs, are of interest as showing the origin of imports for 

3—90130 
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the past two years, their character and the destination and 
nature of exports: 

Aggregate Value of Merchandise received from the various countries during the 
Fiscal Years 1909 and 1910. 



COUNTRY OF 
ORIGIN. 



VALUE OP 

MERCHANDISE 

RECEIVED. 



PERCENT- 
AGE or 
TOTAL 
VALUE 



VALUE OF 

MERCHANDISE 

RECEIVED. 



1909 



1910 



PERCENT- 
AGE OF 

totAl 

VALUE 



United States $4,693,831 16.9 $10,776,128 29.0 

United Kingdom... 5,408,841 19.5 5,657,151 15.2 

French East Indies. 4,275,398 15.4 5,454,674 14.7 

China 2,262,037 8 . 1 2,700,560 7 . 3 

British Australasia . 2,498,949 9.0 2,302,234 6.2 

Japan 1,441,063 5.2 2,241,594 6.0 

Germany 1,731,073 6.2 1,974 838 5.3 

Spain 1,340,101 4.8 1,386,729 3.7 

France 907,064 3.4 1,032,433 2.7 

British East Indies. 745,057 2.7 971,177 2.6 

Switzerland 580,466 2.0 643,167 1.4 

Hongkong 356,661 1 . 3 505,943 1 . 3 

Belgium 299,941 1.1 378,324 1.0 

Dutch East Indies.. 422,780 1.5 372,336 1,0. 

All Other countries.. 791,220 2.9 764,637 2.6^ 

Total $27,794,482 $37,061,925 



Relative Value of the Principal Classes of Merchandise Imported 
during 1909 and 1910. 



1909 



1910 



PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF MERCHAN- 
DISE IMPORTED. 



PERCENT- 
INVOICE AGS OF 
VALUE. TOTAL 
VALUE . 



PERCENT- 
INVOICE AGB OF 
VALUE. TOTAL 
VALUE. 



Cotton Goods $6,944,978 24.9 $8,522,307 23.0 

Rice 4,260,223 15,3 5,321,962 1,4.4 

Manufactures of Iron and Steel 1,933,032 7.0 3,305,695 8.8 
Provisions including Meats and 

Dairy Products 2,176,943 7.8 2,377,466 6.4 

Flonr 1,172,322 4.2 1,634,442 4.1 

Illuminating Oil 614,334 2 . 2 1 ,142,250 3 . 1 

Coal...- 461,465 1.7 972,341 2.6 

Cattle, Live 755,772 2.7 87-1,966 2.3 

Manufactures of Leather 494,138 1.7 760,463 2.1 

Chemicals, Drugs -and Dyes 440^207 .1.6 53^,743- 1.4 

Manufactures of Vegetable 

Fibers 441,679 1.0 509,514 1.4 
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Exportations hy value, the percentage of the total credited to the principal 
countries of destination, and the proportionate increase or decrease 
during igio as compared with igog: 



1909 



1910 



DESTINATION 



VALUE OF 
EXPORTS 



PERCENT- 
AGE OP 
TOTAL 
VALUE 



VALUE OF 
EXPORTS 



PERCENT- 
AGE OF 
TOTAL 
VALUE 



PEHCENT- 
_ AGE OP 
INCREASE 

( + ) OB 

DECREASE 

(-). 



United States $10,254,087 33 . 

France 4,261,382 13.7 

United Kingdom ... 5 ,846 ,900 18.8 

Spain.- 1,989,831 6.4 

Hongkong 2,271,016 7.3 

Germany 491,986 1.6 

British East Indies. 762,332 2.4 

China 1,968,240 6.4 

Austraha 458,595 1 . 5 

Belgium 1,114,335 3.6 

Japan 335,253 1 . 8 

All other countries.. 1,290^401 4.2 

Total $31,044,458 100.0 



$18,751,421 

6,486,599 

5,849,419 

1,980,145 

1,495,332 

896,748 

886,925 

819,451 

478,609 

407,275 

335,369 

1,499,559 



47.01 

16.26 

15.00 

4.96 

3.74 

2.24 



2.22 
2.05 
1.02 
1.02 
.80 
3.68 



+ 8 
+ 50 

— 

— 
—32 
+82 
+ 16 
—58 
+ 4 

— 6 
+ 
+ 16 



$39,886,852 100.00 +28 



Relative values of principal Philippine products exported: 

1909 1910 PERCENT- 

AGE OP 

PERCENT- PERCENT- INCREASE 

PRODUCT VALUE ^^^ VALUE ^^^,^1 ,i%lZ. 

Value value ( — ). 

Hemp $15,833,577 51.0 $17,404,922 43.70 + 9 

Copra 6,657,740 21.5 9,153,951 22.90 +30 

Sugar 4,373,338 14.1 7,040,690 17.62 + 60 

Cigars 1,083,702 3.5 2,973,630 7.40 +174 

Leaf Tobacco 1,674,033 5.4 1,629,820 4.20 — 2 

Cigarettes 34,518 .1 34,045 .08 — 1 

All others 1,387,550 4.4 1,649,794 4.10 +18 

Total $31,044,458 100.0 $39,886,852 100.00 + 2» 

Note: — Figures of exports of leaf tobacco for 1910 include smoking tobacco and cut 
cigarette filling to the value of $31,263. 



Products of the Philippine Islands 

The chief resource of the Philippines is Agriculture. While 
they possess stores of great riches in forests extending over 
38,400,000 acres, of which 25,600,000 acres are estimated to be 
available for cutting- and contain some of the finest hard woods 
known ; deposits of gold and silver, the development of which is 
just beginning; iron, copper and coal in abundance; building stone 
and the essential inaterials for the manufacture of Portland ce- 
ment; promising prospects in oil fields, and a wealth of rattans, 
gums, resins, etc., that i^ virtually beyond calculation, still the 
main reliance of the people has always rested in soil cultivation 
and it is the product of such industry that has created the com- 
merce of the archipelago. 

The relative importance of agricultural commodities pro- 
duced here is indicated in part by the list of exports appearing 
in the preceding cha:pter, except that rice, which is the most val- 
uable crop of all yet which is not grown in quantities sufiicient 
to feed the people, appears as an article of import. The prin- 
cipal products in order of their economic importance are there- 
fore Rice, Hemp, Copra, Sugar and Tobacco. 

Rice 

Rice to the Oriental is what meat and bread combined are 
to the Caucasian. Under stress of circumstance he will readily 
dispense with fish, meat, vegetables, bread and fruit, but rice 
he must have even though all the others are available. And, 
besides, it is cheap, more quickly and easily digested than any 
other solid and contains in greater degree the proteid elements 
necessary to the maintenance of human life. 

The production of rice in the islands can only be approxim- 
ated and this by using the area under cultivation and the prob- 
able per capita consumption as a basis. Semi official reports 
give the area under cultivation in rice at 2,732,572 acres. A 
small part of this is under irrigation and grows two — in 
exceptional cases even three — crops a year. But the great bulk 
of it is dependent upon the annual rains and produces but one 
crop during the year while even this is sometimes seriously im- 
paired by an unusually dry season. Besides, there is always a 
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considerable area in every section that is classed as cultivated 
rice land which is planted intermittently and may remain fallow 
or be planted alternately with other crops for one or two years 
between rice plantings. The yield of rice is reported at all the 
way from twenty to as high as fifty cavans per hectare. A cavan- 
is about 1 20 pounds and a hectare about 2^ acres. Thus pro-, 
duction, according to these reports, ranges from 960 to 2400 
pounds per acre. Assuming the average to be one half a ton per : 
acre for the total area classed as cultivated rice land, would give 
a total production of 1,366,286 tons. On the other hand if we 
assume that the daily per capita consumption amounts to i 
pound, the total for eight million people W9uld be six million 
pounds or 2 72 1 metric tons, which for one year aggregates 993, 1 65 ; 
tons. 

Importations for the fiscal year 1910 amounted to 184,619 
tons, indicating a domestic production of 808,546 tons which is 
over half a million tons less than the production based on a low 
estimate of acreage yield. The cost of imported rice is about - 
$40 per ton which would make the domestic crop worth, on SLii 
estimate based on per capita consumption, something over 32 
million dollars. This figure is probably close to the mark. In 
populous centers where a variety of food is available the con- 
sumption of rice will be less than in the provinces where veget- 
able, fish and meat products are always scarce and usually beyohd . 
the reach of the poorer classes. Theref ore; while in the cities 
the consumption m.ight average less than this per capita estimate, 
in the country districts it will doubtless run above it, especially 
in sections where the people raise their own rice and outside 
markets are not readily accessible for the disposal of a surplus 
production. 

The method of cultivation pursued in the Philippines is the 
same as in Japan and other oriental countries. The seed is first 
planted in beds and when well sprouted is transplanted by hand. 
The land to be planted is divided into plots of J acre to one acre in 
size which are separated by earthen dykes to more securely retain 
the water. The soil is ploughed and harrowed with the water 
on it until each little field is a puddle from one to two feet in 
depth and while in this state the transplanting is effected. In 
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frpnj 90 -to 100 days it is ready for harvest. This is done by 
hand while fully nine-tenths of the rice produced is threshed by 
using flails, or tramping it with the feet or having a carabao 
trample it. There are a fe'w rice mills in operation in various 
parts of the islands, principally in central Luzon where most of 
the surplus crop is produced; but the general custom is to use 
primitive methods. The cost of producing the rice is rariely cal- 
culated or taken into account. As a rule the workers receive one 
part and the owners of the land the other. There can be no doubt 
that a tremendous saviftg is possible in modernizing methods. 
It is true that the labor employed is comparatively cheap, yet it 
costs considerably more to produce rice in the Philippines as it 
is produced today, than it does to produce it on the plains of 
Arkansas or in Ivoiiisiana arid Texas. There are large profits 
awaiting those wlio will introduce into these islands the methods 
that are= making the industry successful in certain sections of the 
United Statesj, for the market for Philippine rice will not be 
confined^ to the Philippines. Japan and China both are large, 
importers of rice and these islands should be in a position .to 
advantageously supply their requirements. There was a period 
prior to the eighties when rice was produced here to an 
amount, in excess of what was required for local consumption 
and for a time it-entered into the list of exports. But with the 
development of the hemp and sugar industries in the early eight- 
ies and nineties, more attention was given to the cultivation of 
those commodities and in many localities it became more pro- 
fitable to purchase the rice necessary to feed the laborers and 
concentrate all effort on the more remunerative crops. Since 
American occupation this condition has continued and in fact 
has been accentuated with the result that rice importations 
have been larger in the past twelve years than in any period 
preceding. 

Although rice is the most important crop of the Philippines, 
is does not enter so prominently into the commerce of the islands 
as other products for the reason that the major portion of what 
is raised is consumed by those who produce it. 
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There has been a greatly increased demand for rice among 
the consuming countries of the world during the past fifteen years 
and the price has increased accordingly. In 1894 there were 
imported here 44,870 tons the value of which is given at 1,130,018 
pesos or $768,000 gold on the basis of a value for the peso of 64 
cents. This amounts to about $17 per ton, while the invoice 
value in 19 10 (omitting freight and duty) was approximately 
$30 per ton. Practically all of the rice imported comes from 
French East Indies and it makes up nearly the sum total of the 
imports from that country. 

Following is a record, from reports of the Collector of Customs, 
of rice imports for the years 1899 to 1910 together with its value 
and the amount of duty paid : 

FISCAL YEAR. TONS. VALUE. DITTT. 

1899 58,389 $ 1,939,122 $ 374,602 

1900 109,910 3,113,423 662,542 

1901 178,231 6,490,958 1,128,694 

1902 216,403 6,578,481 1,174,058 

1903 307,190 10,061,293 1,635,593 

1904 329,825 11,548,814 1,650,720 

1905...... 265,502 7,456,738 1,311,496 

1906 138,061 4,376,500 1,049,269 

1907 112,748 3,662,493 845,791 

1908 162,174 5,861,256 1,264,515 

1909 137,677 4,250,223 1,376,768 

1910 184,619 5,321,962 1,846,202 

Total 2,190,725 $69,660,293 $14,210,250 
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Manila Hemp 

Manila Hemp, known in the Philippine Islands as Abaci, 
is a fiber jdelded by a plant similar in appearance to the banana. 
While this plant has been grown experimentally in many regions, 
it does not produce a fiber of equal quality when grown else- 
where than in the Philippines. 

The first records of an expprt commerce for these Islands 
show that hemp constituted one of the most important products. 
In 1854 there was exported 12,000 metric tons of Manila Hemp, 
the value of which is giMen at 81,477,999. In that year it con- 
stituted over 24% of the total exports. Reports for every year 
since that period indicate that it has held first place among the 
list of the Islands' products, and since American occupation its 
importance has increased, due to several facts, one being that 
during the Insurrection here against the United States forces 
the country was badly demoralized and very little attention 
was given to the cultivation of agricultural products. Hemp 
grows with practically no attention when it is once planted, 
and perpetuates itself almost indefinitely. Therefore it was 
always available no matter how unfavorable conditions might 
be for the production of other commodities. As the different 
ports of the Islands were opened to commerce during the period 
following the Insurrection, large stores of hemp were found in 
warehouses, and as the world's supply had been practically cut 
off for several years, the price was enhanced materially, and all 
of the hemp found a ready market at. good figures. In some 
years since 1898 hemp has made up two-thirds of the total of 
exports. 

-Its chief competitor in the manufacture of cordage and twine 
is the Mexican Sisal, which comes from the State of Yucatan 
in Mexico. Although Manila Hemp is the better fiber and is 
rated by the cordage people at 6.50 as against 5 in tensile strength 
for sisal, its quality depends to a considerable extent on the care 
that is given to its preparation. The good fiber comes from 
the outer husk of the stems that form the stalk and in order to 
produce the best grade of hemp this must be quickly stripped 
and thoroughly cleaned. 

A major part of the hemp exported is taken by the United 
States and Great Britain in almost equal proportions. The 
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market in the United States appears to demand the better grades, 
and when the quahty of the output is uniformly high the largest 
percentage is found going to that country. When the output 
is of low quality, the price naturally corresponds, and the English 
market is found more favorable for it. On the whole, there is 
almost an equal division between the two countries of the henjp 
exported. 

The following table taken from the Report of the Collector 
of Customs gives the quantity and value of hemp shipments aild 
the proportion sent to the United States since 1898: 

TO ALL COUNTKIES ^f nS'^nJ" TO UNITED STATES 

FISCAL YEAR. TOTAL " 

Tons Value expohtb Tons Value 

1899 59,840 $ 6,185,293 45. 1 23,066 $ 2,436,169 

1900 76,708 11,393,883 52.6 25,763 3,446,141 

1901 112,215 14,453,110 54.6 18,157 2,402,867 

1902 109,968 15,841,316 58.3 45,526 7,261,459 

1903 132,241 21,701,575 54:7 71,654 12,314,312 

1904 131,817 21,794,960 58.8 61,886 10,631,501 

1905 130,621 22,146,241 59.6 73,351 12,954,5^5 

1906 . . . . Ili2,165 19,446,769 59.5 62,045 11,168,226 

1907 114,701 21,085,081 61.7 58,388 11,326,864 

1908 115,829 17,311,808 52.7 48,813 7,684,000 

1909 :.,. 149,991 15,833,577 51.0 79,210 8,534,288 

1910 170,788 17,404,922 43.6 99,305 10,399,397 

Hemp is grown pretty generally throughout the Islands, 
but thrives best in the central arid southern divisions. There 
are still available abundant areas of land well adapted to its 
cultivation, and the profit in the industry can be made very 
large if care be given to the end that the best grade of fiber is 
produced. As the Philippines have a practical monopoly of the 
industry, there is little danger of over-production, and the world's 
market seems capable of quickly absorbing all that is produced. 

Hemp matures in about 30 months after planting, and there 
are little shoots called suckers that grow from the roots at the 
base of the stalk which may be replanted or will mature by theni- 
selves when the main stalk is cut down. The only cultivatiqn 
required is in keeping the soil between the plants i in suitable 
condition. The industry can be carried on iii conjunctioir >^ith 
the growth of other agricultural products and is one that offers 
splendid inducements to the individual who can give his time in 
addition to the investment of: a small amount of jcapital.. .; .'_i 
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Copra 

Copra is the meat of the cocoanut irom which the water 
has been partially or wholly evaporated. It is valuable princi- 
pally for its oil content and is a product the demand for which 
has been increasing rapidly. The Philippines are peculiarly 
well adapted to its production. 

The cocoanut tree grows readily in almost every section 
of the Archipelago, the most favorable localities Jaeing those ad- 
jacent to the seashore. There are many articles of general 
utility obtained from thj tree itself and the nuts, but Copra is 
the most valuable, and in late years the attention of growers 
has been centered in its production. 

At the present time the Philippines are supplying about 
one- third of the world's consumption of Copra. The best market 
has developed in Marseilles, France, where manufacturers of 
cocoanut oil have perfected methods for its reduction to a semi- 
solid state that permits of its use as a base for artificial butter as 
well as for various toilet articles. Cocoanut oil ig also being used 
to a considerable extent in the place of cottonseed oil, and there 
are other uses for it developing from time to time which give 
assurance of a steadily increasing demand and a firm market. 

Prior to American occupation but little attention was given 
here to the preparation of Copra from the meat of the nuts and 
the records of Spanish times contain no mention of exports of it. 
The following table from the Report of the Collector of Customs 
shows the growth of the industry since 1899, and a study of the 
figures will gfive an idea of the increase in the value to these islands 
of Copra as a commercial product: 

TO ALL COUNTRIES. ^aqe'o'f ' ''^° UNITED STATES. 

FISCAL YEAR. ^ TOTAL ^ 

Tons. Value. value Tons. Value. 

1899 14,047 $ 656,870 4.7 

ISiOO 37,081 1,690,897 7.8 — - 

1901 52,629 2,648,305 10.0 103 $ 4,450 

1902 19,686 1,001,656 3.6 7 

1903 97,629 4,472,679 11.2 61 9,173 

1904..... 54,132 2,527,019 7.0 174 9,231 

1905 37,556 2,095,352 5.6 205 14,426 

1906 66,167 4,043,115 12.3 

1907 49,081 4,053,193 11,8 1,109 108,086 

1908 76,419 5,461,680 16.6 2,967 228,565 

1909 106,564 6,657,740 21.1 4,713 . 287,484 

1910 116^374 9,153,951 22.9 5,638 447,146 
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The business of growing cocoanuts is one that offers splendid 
inducements for the investment of capital. Trees will mature 
in from 7 to 10 years. At the latter age they should be producing 
an average of from 60 to 70 nuts a year. From 200 to 250 nuts 
are required to make one picul of Copra, equal to about 137^ 
pounds. This is worth in the neighborhood of $5, and the market 
is usually above this figure. The net profits from matured trees 
should not be less than $1 gold per annum for each tree. Trees 
may be planted 50 to the acre, or, if they are a little more widely 
separated, it is better. This permits of the cultivation between 
them of minor crops during the period of growth of the trees: 
thus corn and various leguminous plants may be cultivated and 
made to support the planter until his trees begin to bear. A 
loo-acre tract with, say, 4500 bearing cocoanut trees is sufficient 
to make a man comparatively rich. That a very small amount 
of Copra has gone to the United States is probably due to the 
fact that Marseilles has possessed certain advantages in the 
manufacture of the oil and various by-products, but the large 
ratio of increase that has taken place in exports to the United 
States in the past two years would indicate that a market is 
being developed there, and it is probable that in time that coun- 
try will either get its cocoanut oil from the Philippines or manu- 
facture it from Philippine Copra, instead of buying it from France 
as it is at present doing. 

There would seem to be a splendid opportunity present in 
these Islands for the manufacture of cocoanut oil and the by- 
products of Copra and the cocoanut. The husk of the latter 
yields a fiber that is valuable for manufacture into brushes, door- 
mats and a slightly inferior quality of rope. It can be produced 
at a small cost and will add very materially to the profits from 
a cocoanut plantation. The shell of the nut makes a high grade 
charcoal, and what is commonly known as the milk is capable 
of producing a fair quality of vinegar. The residue of the meat 
from which the oil has been extracted is valuable as food for 
cattle or for fertilizing. 

Under methods at present in vogue in these Islands on 
attempt is made to utilize any of these by-products. 
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Sugar. 

The Philippines have been producing Cane Sugar for export 
for considerably more than a century. The cane appears to have 
been introduced by the Chinese in earlier times, and most of the 
old mills at present in use are built along Chinese methods. The 
first authentic record that we have of the production of cane 
sugar in the Islands is contained in United States reports dating 
back to 1795, when 296,219 pounds of Philippine sugar was 
included in the list of imports. For many years the industry 
was confined to provinces near Manila on the Island of lyuzon, 
but shortly subsequent to the period in which the Crimean 
War occurred a great impetus appears to have been given 
to it due to "a largely increased use of sugar by the European 
nations. The industry was then extended into the islands of 
the Visayan group, and the western half of the Island of Negros, 
known as Negros Occidental, grew to be its center. As early 
as 1854 the exports of sugar from the Philippines reached the 
very respectables figure of 47,000 tons, valued at $2,225,022, and 
in that year it constituted 33.07% of the total exports. The 
period from 1890 to 1894 witnessed the full development of the 
cane sugar producing industry in the Philippines. The average of 
the annual exports for those five years amounted to over 200,000 
tons of a stated value of $7,535,838. Up to this period the cane 
sugar in common use throughout the world was of the classes 
termed Muscovados and Molasses. 

It was at about this time that the Beet Sugar industry began 
to reach a high state of development in Europe, and as beet sugar 
is turned out in refined form, a demand was created for a higher 
quality of cane sugar than that previously in general use. 
This gave an impetus to the cane sugar refining business on 
which the so-called Trust has been developed in the United 
States. Refiners of cane sugar demanded a higher quality of 
the raw product, and this necessitated better mills. Most cane- 
growing countries were able to meet this demand, but the Philip^ 
pines — on account of the outbreak of the insurrection against 
Spain which came to a head in 1 896 and the subsequent entrance 
of the United States i;ito the islands; later the outbreak against 
United States authority, and after that, as if to complete the 

4—90130 
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demoralization of industry, an epidemic of Rhinderpest which 

destroyed upwards of 80% of the work animals of the plantations 
— were unable to keep pace with the improvements that were 
taking place in the industry elsewhere, and as a result the pro- 
duction of sugar declined rapidly from the plane that it reached 
in the early nineties. 

In 1962 Congress enacted a law which admitted Phil- 
ippine products into the United States under a duty 25% below 
regular rates. This, however, did not prove a sufficient induce- 
ment to draw the outside capital necessary for the rehabilitation 
of the industry. It was not until the enactment of the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill in 1909 that any material relief was afforded. This 
bill provided for the free entry into the United States markets of 
Phihppine sugar to an amount each year not exceeding 300,000 
gross tons. As the duty in the United States on a 96-degree test 
sugar is $i.68| per ico lbs. the effect of this law has been 
to greatly advance the price of the better grades of sugar pro- 
duced here. While very little has thus far been manufactured 
that goes above 88 degrees test, this is greatly benefited in 
price, and the lower grades ranging down to 75 degrees, that 
are consumed locally or are marketed in China for consumption 
in raw state have participated in some measure in the advantage 
enjoyed through free access to United States markets, as all of 
the better grades are removed from competition in supplying 
this nearby demand. Very little of the low grade sugars go to 
the United States. 

For several years past the annual production of sugar in the 
Philippines has ranged around from 150 to 175,000 tons. It is 
estimated that from 40,000 to 50,006 tons of this was consumed 
in the islands, which has left in the neighborhood of 125,000 tons 
available for export. Prior to the enactment of the Payne 
Aldrich Bill the greater part of the sugar exported went to China, 
but since that act went into effect the exports to the United States 
have increased very materially, and during the fiscal year 1910 
94,000 tons out of a total of 127,000 toris exported went to the 
United States, while about 30,000 tons went to Hongkong and 
China proper. For the fiscal year 191 1 exports increased to 149,000 
tons, nearly seven eighths of which went, to the United States. 
While there is naturally a great benefit derived by reason 
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of the law providing for free entry' of Philippine sugar into the 
United States, the limitation imposed has undoubtedly been 
a decided hindrance to the development of the industry. It 
is true that the amount fixed is above what the islands have ever, 
■ produced, yet the fact is always present that, it is easily possible 
to exceed that limit, in which case the surplus product would 
have to be sold on the basis of the world's price, and the effect 
would be to place the Philippine grower in the power of the, 
American refiner. This iias discouraged American capital that 
otherwise might reasonably be expected to invest in the industry 
in the Philippines. There are certain sections of the Islands that 
are particularly well adapted to the production of feugar, and the 
industry gives assurance of very substantial profits, but so long 
as the limitation remains it will prove a great deterrent to the 
investment of capital in the industry to any considerable extent. 

There has been some improvement noticeable in the methods 
pursued by planters since a better price was assured them by 
reason of the availability of the United States markets. Also, 
there has been one large enterprise started that will add materially 
to the cultivated area as well as introduce a new standard of, 
quality and grade of the sugar produced. 

The methods employed here generally in the cultivation, 
manufacture and packing of sugar are extremely primitive and 
will admit of very material improvement. In preparing the 
soil for cultivation a plow is used that overturns the earth to a 
depth of only 4 to 6 inches, whereas modern methods require 
at least 18 inches to 2 feet of plowing. Rows are planted very 
close together, which does not permit of good cultivation, and 
the mills are as a rule of an obsolete type, recovering from 
the grinding of the cane an average of not more than 65 % of the 
juice content, and it sometimes goes as low as 50%. Modern 
mills extract 94 to 96% of the juice contained in the cane. The 
residue from the cane after crushing has to be dried for some 
time in the sun before it can be burned. In modern mills it 
is practically dry as it leaves the rollers and is conveyed 
automatically to the furnaces where it furnishes all necessary 
fuel. It can readily be seen that an immense saving is possible 
with modern methods substituted for those now in use, but 
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modern sugar mills are expensive affairs and are beyond the 
reach of the average planter. The natural solution of existing 
difficulties would appear to be the Central that has developed so 
largely in the industry in Porto Rico and Cuba. The shortness 
of the cutting season in the Philippines, however, renders it 
difficult to obtain capital for a large mill of this kind, for the 
reason that it would be next to impossible to obtain the 
co-operation of enough planters in any one neighborhood to 
insure a continuous supply of cane during the loo to 120 days 
that a mill can be operated. 

The sugar industry in the Philippines requires large 
capital, but the returns that may be counted upon with 
assurance are so great' that it should invite the attention of in- 
vestors who are conversant with it. The cane will mature here in 
from 12 to 15 months, while 20 months and upwards are neces- 
sary to its growth in Hawaii. There is a reasonably sure rainfall 
on which the Filipino always depends, but irrigation would doubt- 
less increase the production and improve the cane when grown. 
Scientific fertilization is practically unknown in the islands, but 
the use of fertilizer and more care given to the cultivation of the 
cane would insure a much greater yield. The industry awaits 
the application of proper methods, and that it has not received 
from American capital the attention that it merits would 
appear to be a reflection on the far-sightedness of those who 
control that capital. 
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Tobacco. 

Tobacco is grown generally throughout the Philippines. 
In nearly every province of the archipelago patches may be found, 
and the leaf is used by the people who grow it and their neigh- 
bors. The better coinmercial grades corne for the most part 
from the valley of the Cagayan River, in the north part of Luzon, 
the island on which the city of Manila is located. This valley 
extends for upwards of 200 miles along the river and is very 
sparsely populated. During the rainy season the river overflows 
its banks and floods the flat stretches that border it. There is 
thus deposited each year a natural fertilizer in the form of, silt 
which makes the soil extremely rich. The valley, being protected 
on the east and west by mountains, is freed from most of the winds 
that pass over the islands, but the result is that the weather is 
exceedingly warm. Conditions are thus found to be particularly 
favorable to the cultivation of high grade tobacco. There is so 
much land available in this region and the population is so 
small, that there is no necessity for intense cultivation, and the 
native settler can readily move from place to place, cultivating 
new ground after one or two crops have been raised on ,the old. 
The Spanish Government formerly maintained a tobacco 
monopoly, and while this did not materially benefit the grower, 
it did tend to improve the quality of the product, as none was 
accepted unless of approved grade. This monopoly was abol- 
ished in the eighties, and for a considerable period following 
its abolishment the bulk of the crop was exported in the leaf 
where before a large part had gone out in manufactured form. 
The Payne-Aldrich Bill of 1909 that opened the United 
States markets to Philippine tobacco, with certain limitations, 
proved a great incentive to the manufacture and export to the 
United States of Philippine cigars. The amount fixed which 
may not be exceeded in any one year under the free entry pri- 
vilege is 150,000,000 cigars, and while it is not probable that 
this figure will be reached for some time to come, it is proving 
a great stimulus to the cigar manufacturing industry in the 
islands. 

The Filipinos are themselves large consumers of tobacco, 
but their taste runs to cigarettes rather than to cigars. 
During the fiscal year 19 10 there were manufactured for local 
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consumption 4,173,507,249 cigarettes. This represents but a 
part of the total consumption, as a very great number of hand- 
made cigarettes were consumed as is evidenced by the large 
importations of cigarette paper not adapted to machine use. 
If the consumption of homemade cigarettes may be estimated 
at one-fourth that of the factory-made article, the daily 
consumption in the Philippines would reach to more than 
14,000,000 cigarettes, which is very close to two for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 

The exportation of cigarettes is comparatively small. It 
amounted to but 34,859,581 cigarettes in 1910. On the other 
hand, the cigars exported exceed in number those consumed 
locally.- The number of cigars removed for export and domestic 
consumption during the past three years, according to the Re- 
port of the Collector of Internal Revenue, is as follows: 

1908 , 198,754,787 

1909 204,649,901 

1910 ; 285,561,328 

The number of cigars exported during these three years is 
as follows: 

1908 115,768,509 

1909 117,849,381 

1910 196,288,438 

Prior to the enactment of the Payne-Aldrich Bill very few 
Manila cigars went to the United States; in 1908 the number 
was but 29,570; in 1909, 867,947; but in 1910, due to the opening 
of United States markets, the number exported to that country 
reached 87,281,683, which represents nearly the amount of the 
total increase in exports. There was a slight falling off 
in the exports of leaf tobacco in 19 10 from 1909, due 
to the increased demand for manufacture into cigars and 
. cigarettes. The figures for 1509 were 10,706 tons, valued at f i,- 
668,234. In 1910 the amount was 9,715 tons and the value 
f 1.598,557. During the same period the value of cigars exported 
increased from $1,083,702 to $2,973,630. 

The manufacture of cigars and cigarettes is one of the most 
important industries in the city of Manila, and many thousand 
persons are employed in it. The industry is under the direct 
supervision of the health authorities, and strict sanitary regula- 
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tions are enforced both as to the persons of the workers and the 
premises. There are probably no tobacco -factories in the world 
where a higher state of cleanliness is observed than in those of 
Manila. 

The tobacco growing industry is susceptible to both improve- 
ment and increase in a very material degree. It is one that 
gives assurance of splendid returns to any qualified to engage 
in it, and it is adapted to those of moderate means as well as to 
the possessors of large capital. 
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Cacao. 

Cacao, or cocoa as it is spelled in English, is a product of 
the Philippine Islands the industry of growing which possesses 
great potential value. The tree from which the bean is ob- 
tained exists in nearly every part of the archipelago, although but 
little attention has been given to its cultivation, due in part to 
the time necessary for its growth, from 5 to 6 years, and the 
exceptional care demanded by it during the maturing period. 

The census of 1902 gives the production for the islands at 
689,249 liters, equal to in the neighborhood of 20,000 bushels. 
This was produced on an area estimated at approximately 3500 
hectares. A hectare contains 2^ acres, so it can be seen that the 
production is very small. It is probable that there has been some 
increase in the amount grown in more recent years, but the 
domestic consumption of cocoa and chocolate is quite large and 
it was necessary to import $220,000 worth in 1910 in order to 
supply the deficiency in production. Part of what was im- 
ported came from Great Britain and the United States in manu- 
factured form, but by far the greater portion was brought from 
the British East Indies in crude condition and prepared for 
consumption by the Chinese and two or three Spanish factories 
that are in operation in Manila. 

The growing of the cacao tree, while involving much care, 
is an industry that offers great inducement to the planter. The 
tree begins to bear fruit in five years, but does not come into full 
production until about the ninth or tenth year. It is estimated 
that 40 acres of land will accommodate in the neighborhood of 
12,000 trees, and in full bearing this will yield a profit of not 
less than $4500 a year. During the first years of its growth the 
cacao tree requires shade. Banana and hemp trees are planted 
for this purpose, and from this source enough should be realized 
to pay the current expenses for the cultivation of the cacao. 
After the fifth year a more substantial shade tree is introduced, 
and the Madre de Cacao is the one usually planted for the pur- 
pose. The possibilities of the production of cacao in the Philip- 
pines are very great, and the islands may easily be made to pro-- 
duce not only what is consumed here, but the imports of the 
United States as well. These amounted in 19 10 to 108,000,000 
pounds, the value of which was over $11,000,000. 
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Coffee. 

That these islands are favorably adapted to the growth 
of the coffee tree was amply demonstrated by the success of the 
industry in earlier years. Prior to 1891 coffee was an important 
and profitable crop in several provinces of the islands and con- 
stituted a source of considerable wealth to the communities where 
it was cultivated. In 1890, and for several years preceding, the 
islands produced all the coffee that was consumed and a con- 
siderable quantity for export. The most prosperous years for 
the industry were 1883, 1884, and 1886, when exports exceeded 
7000 tons annually and their value reached to nearly $2,000,000 
gold. Subsequent to 1890 the plantations in the principal 
coffee-growing provinces were attacked by a blight that inflicted 
great damage, and from that time the production diminished 
quite rapidly and finally almost ceased. 

Since American occupation the industry has been prosecuted 
in an indifferent manner, but little attention being given to it 
where it continues to exist. It is estimated that there are not 
more than about 2500 acres of land devoted to its cultivation, and 
the annual production is given approximately at 200,000 pounds. 
In 1 9 10 the islands imported coffee for domestic consumption to 
the value of $279,494, which is an increase of more than $100,000 
over the preceding year. Of this amount the Dutch East Indies 
supplied $140,145 worth, while $86,299 worth came from the 
United States. 

The coffee produced in the Philippines is very choice and 
finds a ready market. The mountain province of "Benguet is 
especially adapted to the growth of a superior grade of coffee, 
and all that is grown in that region is contracted for as a rule 
by one concern in Manila. There are large areas of land suitable 
for coffee cultivation in many sections of the islands, and if the 
industry were prosecuted on a proper scale, the Philippines would 
without doubt eventually be able to supply the demands of^the 
United States markets, which now reach to nearly 1,000,000,000 
pounds a year and are valued at in the neighborhood of 
$70,000,000. 
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Rubber. 

A product of the islands which is certain to develop to great 
proportions in the future is rubber. The rubber tree flourishes 
in all sections of the archipelago although but little attention 
was given to its cultivation until within the past few years. Wild 
rubber trees are found everywhere, and while they yield an in- 
ferior grade of guttapercha, their presence is valuable for the 
assurance they give of the adaptability of the soil and climate 
to the growth of the rubber tree. The cultivated varieties of 
rubber have been introduced on some 15 or 20 plantations, and 
in every case where proper attention has been given to the care 
of the trees, the reports from them are extremely favorable. Few 
have as yet reached the producing stage, but wherever they are 
found of an age suitable for tapping, the yield is equal in quality 
to that obtained in the most favored localities. The area avail- 
able for planting rubber is ample to accommodate enough trees 
to supply the demand of the markets of the United States, if not 
of the world. The United States imported in 1910 rubber to the 
value of over $106,000,000, and the consumption there is in- 
creasing very rapidly. Its supply is obtained from countries 
that do not give a compensating trade, and if the industry were 
developed in the Philippines to a point that would ma.ke the 
United States independent of outside sources of supply, it would 
be the means of effecting an enormous saving each year to that 
country by furnishing a market for its own products that would 
offset the consumption of rubber. 

There is no industry that gives greater promise than that of 
producing rubber, and there is no country that possesses advan- 
tages superior to those of the Philippine Islands. There are 
millions of acres of public lands that may be leased or purchased 
at a small figure. Labor is not difficult to find, and catch-crops 
can readily be grown on th^ same land while the owner is waiting 
for the rubber trees to mature. 

Bejuco. 

Among the natural products of the Philippines that are 
beginning to enter into the export trade of the islands is Bejuco, 
a vine commonly known as rattan, which flourishes in most of 
the forests of the archipelago, and often grows to be from 600 
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to 700 feet long. This vine is split into narrow strips and the 
product, bejuco, is used in a great many ways by the natives. 
It is very tough and strong and serves as a substitute for various 
forms of cane in the manufacture of furniture, in the place of 
nails for binding together the timbers of houses, and for fasten- 
ing the timbers of bridges and other forms of construction. It 
also takes the place of rope and twine in all of the uses to which 
those articles are put. 

There is an abundance available and it can be gathered 
at small cost. It is a product that will in time develop a great 
value for export, as well as continuing in general use by the 
Filipinos. 

Miscellaneous Fibers. 

In addition to Manila Hemp there are many fibers that 
appear indigenous to the Philippines or that readily adapt them- 
selves to the soil and climate of the islands, that are used to 
greater or less extent by the natives, although entering to but a 
small degree into the export trade. 

Magttuy. — ^Among them is Maguey, which is very similar 
to thfe Mexican Sisal, and is being produced in increased quan- 
tities each year. In 1910 the exports of maguey amounted to a 
little less than 3000 tons, valued at $231,688. Most of this went 
to the United States, although Great Britain consumed a consi- 
derable part. Maguey grows well in semi-arid soil that as a rule 
is not well adapted to the production of other agricultural plants 
or commodities. The crop is a profitable one, and the fiber is- 
more easily secured than from most other plants of this character 
thus adding to the favor in which it is held by the native. 

PiNA. — Also a very fine fiber is obtained from the pineapple 
plant. When cleaned it is woven into a fabric called Pina, which 
is highly prized by the natives for dresses. Some of the finest 
embroidery work is done on pina and although it has not become 
generally known in the commercial world, the industry possesses 
great possibilities. 

Cotton. — Cotton has always been produced in the Philip- 
pines, but what is grown is easily consumed in the localities that 
produce it. It is of a good grade, and if cultivation could be 
stimulated there is no doubt but the industry would reach very 
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respectable proportions. Most of that produced is grown in 
the province of Ilocos Norte on the Island of I^uzon, and it is 
made up by the natives there into dress goods and bed-spreads 
on native looms, very primitive in design but capable of doing 
good work. There is also a tree cotton produced here called 
Zapok. This is of short staple, but possesses great resilient qual- 
ities that make it a very desirable filling for mattresses and 
pillows. A small quantity of this Kapok is exported, the 
United States taking most of what is sent out. The market is 
capable of absorbing large quantities were it available, and as 
the price offers very fair returns, the industry is one that 
should grow in time to quite respectable proportions. The trees 
once planted take care of themselves and need not interfere with 
any other crop. 

Jute. — Among the commercial possibilities in the way of 
plant production in the Philippines is jute which at present is 
consumed in the United States, in the form of bags principally, 
to the extent of nearly thirty million dollars worth a year. All 
of this comes from India alihough the greater part is manufac- 
tured in the United Kingdom before importation into the United 
States. 

Two or three varieties of the jute plant have been discovered 
growing wild in these islands and a few years since the Bureau of 
Agriculture experimented altogether successfully in its cultiva- 
tion demonstrating conclusively the possibility of its production 
here on a commercial scale. 

When it is considered that next to cotton, jute is the most 
important vegetable fiber known, the value to be derived from 
introduction of the industry generally among the Filipinos can 
best be understood. 

Shells and Sponges 

There are considerable quantities of shells and sponges 
gathered in the southern islands, and a part of these enter into 
the export trade. In 1910 shells were exported to the value of 
$164,464. Exports of sponges amounted to but $2510. 

Gums and Resins 

The forests of the Philippines are capable of yielding 
enormous quantities of gums and resins. Prominent among these 
is Copal, 975 tons of which, valued at $71,117, was exported 
in 1910. 
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Ylang-ylang Oil 

Ylang-ylang oil, which is obtained from the flower of the 
tree of that name, was formerly a product of considerable 
importance, but on account of chemical substitutes having 
been discovered for the perfume, the industry of producing the 
oil has lately been diminishing somewhat. In 1910 the exports 
amounted to 1878 kilos valued at $58,234 as against 2812 kilos 
in 1909 of a value of $87,936. The Ylang-ylang tree is found 
growing wild in many sections of the islands. 

A great variety of ftuits, vegetables, and useful plants are 
produced in the Philippines. In addition to rice, corn and a 
species of sweet potato called camote are raised quite extensively 
and enter directly into consumption. Several choice fruits, such 
as the mango, papaya, mangosteen, chico, lanzone, pineapple, 
banana, orange, lemon, guava, etc., are produced in many sec- 
tions of the archipelago although but few are preserved or ex- 
ported. 

Prof. F. Lamson-Scribner, formerly chief of the Insular 
Bureau of Agriculture, wrote as follows on the subject in prefac- 
ing a list of Philippine,fruits, vegetables, and fiber plants prepared 
by him for the report of the census of 1902 : 

"All races of men, who are wholly or largely dependent 
upon their own resources for food, raiment, and the com- 
mon necessities of life, acquire close familiarity with the 
plants about them, and the Filipinos illustrate this fact 
in a marked degree. They have discovered uses in a mul- 
titude of native plants which a more highly civihzed 
and less primitive people would never have learned to 
recognize. The numerous plants whose products are 
utilized for food together with the great number of 
fiber plants contained in this list illustrate this statement. 
Had the list contained all the gum or resin bearing species 
and those of reputed medicinal value known to the natives, 
the truth of the statement would have been even more 
strongly emphasized. As, it is, one cannot fail to appre- 
ciate the wonderful resources of the Phihppines in its 
vegetable and plant products." 
Space does not permit me to enter into description of these 

products in greater detail. To properly treat the subject would 

require a separate volume. 

5—00130 
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Goat Skins. 

-V ; The large importations into the United States of Goat Skins 
suggests the possibility of development of a trade in these islands? 
to supply this demand wholly or in part. Goats thrive wonderr 
fully in all sections of the archipelago. As one Philippine traveller; 
has remarked, "they must grow on trees, they are so plentiful,''^ 
yet there seems to be no commercial use made of the skins. 

There were thirty million dollars worth of goat skins im- 
ported into the United States in 1910. If some slight preference 
were offered to what of these might be supplied from here it 
would serve to stimulate the business of gathering together and 
shipping the skins to American markets thus tending to makq 
the business an important one commercially. 

Silk. 

Another great potential product of the Philippines is silk. 
The mulberry tree thrives wherever planted in the islands and- 
experiments carried on by government bureaus demonstrate 
conclusively that this country is splendidly adapted to cultiva- 
tion of the silk worm. The product obtained is of the best qual- 
ity and the industry is one that is peculiarly well fitted to the 
home life of the Filipino, the members of whose family could 
readily give it the attention required without its interfering with 
their other pursuits. 

The United States is using from sixty to seventy million dol- 
lars worth of raw silk each year and all of this is at present im- 
ported from foreign countries. 

Bamboo Hats. 

Among the lesser industries of the islands is the manufac- 
ture and export of hats made of bamboo. This is an industry 
that is carried on in the homes of the natives of certain sections 
of the islands, and the work is all done by "hand. 

France is the best customer for these hats, and in 1 909 took • 
227,603, valued at $73,327, out of a total exported of 4.40,842 
valued at $142,480. The Payne-Aldrich Bill provided for the 
free adnjission of Philippine products into the United States and 
openjed up a new market there for these hats, and in 19 10 there 
were exported to that country 176,938, where in the preceding year 
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there had been but 12,169. The total exports in 1910 increased 
to 600,486 hats, value $276,309. 

As the hats are very favorably received wherever intro- 
duced and are comparatively cheap, the industry is one that will 
probably experience a steady growth. The material for their 
manufacture is found in almost every section, and as the demand 
increases the industry will doubtless be more generally intro- 
duced among the people, thus adding in a substantial way to 
their earning capacity. The making of these hats does not in- 
terfere in any way witl^the agricultural pursuits of those who 
are engaged in the work, as the women and children devote 
their spare time to it. 

Embroideries. 

Another home industry that promises large development 
in the future is that of hand embroidery work and lace making. 
Filipina women develop considerable talent for this class of work 
and their product is conceded to be equal to the finest that is 
obtained from Switzerland or France. The industry was first 
introduced by Spanish nuns, and the work was taught by them 
in the convents to the girls who attended. There was no special 
effort put forth to extend the industry until the time of Amer- 
ican occupation. Increasing quantities have been sent to the 
United States from year to year, and the enactment of the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill — which permits the importation free of duty into 
the United States of Philippine products containing not more 
than 20% in value of foreign material has given a notable im- 
petus to the industry. Besides a considerable quantity of work 
that was shipped by express and freight to the United States 
in 1910, embroidered textiles, to the value of $32,296, were sent 
by mail. 



Import Trade of the Philippine Islands 

The following pages contain analyses, under their separate 
headings, of the imports of the Philippine Islands for the Fiscal 
Vear 1910. 

The idea in the preparation of this work has been to bring 
directly to the attention of the foreign exporter and manufac- 
turer specific information regarding any article or articles he may 
be interested in,, showing present consumption and the probable 
future demand, and furqjshing a guide to future investigation 
and exploitation. 

In nearly every case a comparison has been made with Porto 
Rico in order to demonstrate the potential commerce of the 
Philippines that will be made real when a measure of develop- 
ment shall have been reached here corresponding to what has 
already been achieved in that island. 
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1. — Agricultural Implements 

TOTAL IMPOR- F«OM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual • Potential* 

150,067 $24,978 $225,040 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Importations of farm implements were, for some unaccount- 
able reason, considerably lighter during 1910 than for a num- 
ber of years preceding. It is probable that the carrying over 
of larger stocks than usual had something to do with this decline, 
for in all the more important lines the purchases of the Islands 
in 1 9 10 marked a very material increase over not alone 1909, 
but all previous years. 

^ Tlie comparison with Porto Rico, drawn in the above table, 
is only a suggestion of the possibilities for trade in this line in the 
Philippines. Agriculture is the basis of all industry iii these 
islands and a large proportion of the population are engaged 
in it. But the work has been carried on along very primitive 
lines and the implements used are of an obsolete type. As the 
country develops and the people are enabled to afford modern 
farm machinery the demand here for American products of this 
class will fully equal that of communities in the United States 
with a corresponding population. The annual business in Agri- 
cultural Implements in the Philippines will, within a few years 
time, reach into he millions, and as there is a duty of 1 5 per cent 
ad valorem on some, and 20 per cent on other parts, imposed'on 
importations from foreign countries, the trade will naturally 
be with the United States. 

The results of the tariff law of 1 909 on the source of imports 
of this character are already apparent in an increase of from 37 
per cent to 50 per cent in the proportion of the total furnished 
by the United States. Since the close of the last fiscalyear a 
strong revival has been reported in the demand for agricultural 
implements* and a steadily increasing trade can be looked for. 

2. — Blacking 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 



TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$38,977 $34,882 $40,760 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

An unusual increase has been recorded in imports of goods 
of this class. In 1908 there was $15,239 worth brought in; in 
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1.909: the' total.:was $20,687 and the present year altnost doubled 
the preceding one. This remarkable increase in the corisuihp- 
tion of blacking can be ascribed to two causes. First, enlarged 
purchasing power of the people, due to improved economic con- 
ditions and, second, to a better knowledge of the uses to which 
blacking in its various forms is put. Since American occupation 
the United States has supplied the greater part of the hlacTcing 
consumed here. 

3. — Books, Maps, Engravings, and other Printed Matter, including Scientific 
Instrunitfnts for use in Schools 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS. Actual Potential* ...;: 

8266,726 $83,524 $1,791,192 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Belgium, Germany and Spain share to a material extent in this - 
trade although the United States leads in the amount supplied, 
Spain occupying second place with $70,000 worth, while Germany 
comes next with $58,000 to her credit. The increase of tradE^ 
during the past year in goods of this class has been very marked; 
and in figures amounts to $100,000 or 60 per cent over 1909. 
The greatest increase is shown in imports from the United States 
which are approximately 100 per cent over 1909. 

As the use of Knglish becomes more general with the pro- 
gress that is being made in the education of the masses, the 
demand for this class of goods will more accurately reflect impro- 
ved conditions; also the proportion furnished by the United' 
States will continue to increase. 

; Spain formerly contributed the largest proportion of the 
imports of goods of this character. This was dye to the fact that 
the official language of the Islands was Spanish and Spanish was 
taught in .the schools. Since the establishment of American 
schools -where English is taught exclusively, there has been a 
steady increase in the importations from the United States. 

The possibilities of trade in this line are illustrated by a com- 
parison with Porto Rico. There is no question but that the 
Philippines will use an amount per capita equal to Porto Rico 
as soon as an equal development of the Industrie? of the Islands 
has taken place. 
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In Spanish times the religious orders practicallj^ controlled 
all educational facilities, and it was only the families of the well- 
to-do among the Filipinos who received any education at all. 
This condition tended to emphasize the distinction between 
classes and took from the peasant or laboring man all opportunity 
for preferment or advancement. The public-school system, as 
instituted by the United States Government, is effecting a radical 
change in this condition. 

4. — Brass and Copper 

TOTAL IMPOR- PROM UNITES STATES 

■ TATIONS . Actu al Potential* 

Brass and manufactures of $181,219 $71,771 285,064 

Copper and manufactures of . 110,111 21,559 350,720 



$291,330 93,330 615,784 

*If same amount per capita a^ Porto Rico. 

An increasing proportion of the trade in articles under this 
head has gone to the United States since American occupation 
of the Islands. The greatest increase has occurred since enact- 
ment of the new tariff law in 1909. Of brass the United. States 
supplied, in 1908, $39,000 in a total of $142,000. In 1909 it was 
$45,000 in a total of $155,000. Although an excess of the total 
increase of 1910 over the preceding year went to the United 
States, Germany increased its trade last year by $11,000, but the 
trade of the United Kingdom in this line dropped from $39,000 
to $23,000. 

The United Kingdom has always maintained a lead over the 
United States in supplying copper goods imported into the 
Philippines. In 1908, in a total of imports amounting to $98,468, 
she furnished $60,000 worth against $15,000 worth by the United 
States; in 1909 it was $61,000 as against but $7,000 by the United 
States in a total of $86,000. In 1910 the United States increased 
its proportion to the figures given in the table while imports 
from the United Kingdom dropped to $56,000. 

The figures showing imports into Porto Rico from the United 
States offer a pertinent suggestion of the early opportunities that 
will be available in these islands to American manufacturers 
of copper and brass. 
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Trade in goods of this character has been increasing steadily 
since 1898. In 1894, which is the last year under Spanish rule 
of which authentic record is available, the importations amounted 
to but little in excess of 100,000 pesos, or, say, $64,000 gold. 
The extension of telephone, telegraph, and electric light systems 
throughout the Islands and the installing of an electric street- 
railway system in the city of Manila have very largely increased 
the consumption of brass and copper and their 'manufactures. 
This increase will continue with the development of the country. 

• 

5. — Breadstuff s 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM PNITED STATES 

TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Wheat Flour $1,534,442 $1,098,823 $14,557,792 

Another 382,539 51,656 3,602,560 



$1,916,981 $1,150,479 $18,160,352 
*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Obviously the article of most importance on the list is wheat 
flour- Prior to American occupation the export trade of the 
United States with the Philippines was made up almost entirely 
of two items-, wheat flour and petroleum. In 1894 the Philip- 
pines imported wheat flour to the value of 936,361 pesos, the 
value of' the peso in that year being 64 cents. United States cur- 
rency. About one-fourth of this amount was furnished by the 
United States direct and a part of the remaining three-fourths 
came from the United States through Hongkong. 

Australia has been securing a considerable part of this busi- 
ness in late years. The importations from that country in- 
creasedfrom^i 12,897 in value in 1905 to $371,564 in 1906; while, 
during the same period, importations from the United States 
decreased from $522,865 to $452,320. In 1908 Australia fur- 
nished more of the flour imported than did the United States, 
the figures being $536,322 for the former against $507,235 for 
the latter in a total of $1,044,570. In 1909 the United States 
again forged ahead with $601,947 against $569,555 for Australia 
in a total of $1,172,322. In 1910, due largely to the provision 
in the tariff bill admitting United States products free of duty, 
that country supplied considerably more than double the imports 
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from Australia which had declined to $434,837 while more than 
a million dollars worth came from the United States. 

The principal articles among those included in "all other 
breadstuffs" are crackers, or biscuits, which formerly came 
almost entirely from the United Kingdom, and macaroni and . 
other forms of wheat paste which were furnished partly by China 
and Japan. In supplying these the United States has not made 
the headway that it should. Manufacturers there do not seem 
disposed to adapt their products to the usage or demands of a 
tropical market. 

Other important articles under this heading are horse feed 
(excepting fodder and hay), which is made up in the greater part 
by oats, bran and crushed feed. In the sum of these items the 
United Stsites stands fifth on the list. But the future importance 
of these various products is insignificant as compared with that 
of wheat flour. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated that tropical races 
will consume freely bread made of wheat flour when able to 
afford it. While rice forms the basis of the food of nearly all 
Orientals it is a fact that, coincident with the development of 
these races, occurs an enlarged consumption of wheat flour. 
This holds true with all tropical peoples and a case in point is 
furnished by Porto Rico, where nearly 3J million dollars worth 
of rice was imported last year, equal to $3.75 per capita, which 
is not far below the ratio of the total consumption in the Phil- 
ippines. TJiere was also $1.81 per capita of wheac flour imported. 
With an equal per capita consumption this would mean more 
than i4i million dollars worth of wheat flour for the Philippines. 
One point that has been emphasized by the experience of the 
past year is that American crackers are not gaining in this market, 
while the business in this line from Great Britain, although handi- 
capped by a duty that amounts to from 10 to 15% ad valorem, 
is showing a very marked increase. A more careful study of, 
and closer attention given to, the needs and requirements of an 
export market, alone can make up the deficiencies of the manu- 
facturer in the United States with respect to the trade in goods 
of this character. 
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6. — Brooms ad Brushes 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$25,279 $11,697 $149,568 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The figures showing imports into the Philippines are from 
the report of the Insular Collector of Customs. However, they 
do not include goods brought in for the Army and Navy and the 
government. According to government reports form Washington 
there have been shippedigfrom the United States to the Philip- 
pine Islands, during the years noted, brooms and brushes as 
follows : 

1906 $ 7,215 

• 1907 8,314 

1908 14,564 

1909 22,430 

1910 41,585 

The trade in this class of manufactures, while not of great 
importance considered in connection with the whole, is significant 
in that it indicates the rapid advance that is taking place among 
the people in the use of articles of general utility. 

Japan is second to the United States on the list of nations 
furnishing the brooms and brushes used in the islands, the im- 
ports from that country increasing from $1373 w;orth in 1909 to 
$4886 in 1910, while Germany, which occupies third place, drop- 
ped off in sales from $4308 in 1909 to $3540 in 1910. The duty 
on goods under this head ranges from 30 to 60% ad valorem. The 
Japanese goods are of the kind that pays the higher rates; those 
from Germany the minimum. 

7.- — Cars, Carriages, Etc. 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Automobiles, Steam Railway Cars, 

Carriages, etc. Cycles $331,637 . $197,004 $5,486,440 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The Bureau of Statistics at Washington reports the ship- 
ment from the United States to the Philippine Islands for the 
same period, of articles under this head to the value of $373,536. 
The apparent discrepancy may be accounted for in part by the 
unevenness in dates of shipment and receipt, but is due princi- 
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pally to the fact that the customs bureau of the Philippines does 
not include in its classified list of imports articles brought in 
for the United States Army and Navy and the Insular Govern- 
ment. 

Automobiles constitute an important item in this list. The 
increase in the use of automobiles is shown by the following table 
of exports from the United States to the Philippine Islands. 

NUMBER . VALUE. 

1907 2 $ 1,205 

1908 16 14,897 

1909 24 27,410 

1910 130 175,626 

Imports from France of articles under this heading were also 
made up largely by the item of automobiles. That nation stands 
second on the list with a total of $67,287. The United Kingdom 
with $28,903 and Germany with $27,191 are next in order, their 
contributions being represented principally by railway cars and 
minor articles of this class. 

That the field for trade in these lines is very extensive can 
best be appreciated by the comparison with Porto Rico ; and that 
development of the Philippines will bring about a demand pro- 
portionate with that now present in Porto Rico, is obviously 
true. 

8. — Celluloid, anufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED S TATES 

TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Celluloid Manufactures $52,655 $10,848 $119,144 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

There has been a marked increase in the importations of 
goods of this character during the past year over all preceding 
ones. In both 1907 and 1908 they amounted to $30,000. In 
1909 they were $37,000. Germany heads the list of countries 
furnishing celluloid goods and increased from $15,000 for 1909 
to $20,000 worth for 1910 in the amount supplied. The increase 
from the United States has been the most marked; from $2,863 in 
1909 to $10,848 in 1910. Belgium and France stand next in 
importance on the hst each having $8,400 to its credit. Impor- 
tations from other sources are unimportant. 
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The figures given in the above table of the trade here in such 
articles Compared with what it is in Porto Rico, contain a sug- 
gestion of the possibilities as these islands are developed to a 
point proportionate with the development that has taken place 
there. 

9. — Cement 

TOTAL IMPOR- TROM UNITED STATES 
■ TATIONS. Actual ■ Potential* 

$416,815 $103,078 $1,330,112 

*If same amoftnt per capita as Porto Kico. 

The above table does not include in imports for the Philip- 
pines, cement brought in under free entry from June 30 to Oct. 
5, 1909. The following, obtained from the Bureau of Customs, 
Manila, gives the figures complete. 

Total Importations of Cement mto the Philippine Islands during the Fiscal 

Year 1910 

VALUE, UNITED 
TONS. STATES CUR- 

RENCY. 

Commercial importations.. 43,654 $416,815 

Manila Railroad Company 2,868 26,970 

Philippine Railway Co 1,800 17,850 

Insular Government 20 

United States Army 1 554 

United States Navy.... 15 210 

Total ' . 48,340,179 $462,419 

The amount shown as imported by the Insular Government 
and the United|States Army & Navy represents only what came 
in from the beginning of the fiscal year to the date of passage of 
the Payne bill. Importations for the government were formerly 
admitted duty free and therefore were not classed among com- 
mercial imports but under the Payne bill government supplies 
are on the same basis as commercial imports hence, where of 
foreign origin, are dutiable, so have been included in regular im- 
ports since August 1909, the date of passage of the bill. This 
accounts for an apparent increase in importations for 19 10 over 
1909 of more than 18,000 tons. 

Cement was shipped here from the United States in quanti- 
ties for the first time in 19 10. It is understood that owing to 
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the excessive cost of transportation the business did not prove 
profitable and it is not believed that the, experiment will be re- 
peated. The natural result of an expanding market here for 
cement would seem to be the establishment of a plant in the 
islands. The total importations for 1910 represent approximate- 
ly 290,000 barrels and the value at the point of export, on the 
basis of the total value given would average $1.60 per bbl. The 
duty on cement at sixteen cents for 100 kilos arnounts to about 
26^ cents per bbl. and the freight from ports that supply most 
of the cement used here is 25 cents a bbl. although a lower rate 
is obtained for large shipments. This brings the average cost of 
the cemMit imported into these islands to in the neighborhood of 
$2.10' per bbl. When it is known that there are large deposits 
of cement material favorably located in relation to manufactur- 
ing sites and an abundance of coal readily accessible by water 
transportation, the splendid opportunity presented for a cement 
plant here may be understood. 

The demand for cement for all structural purposes is increas- 
ing steadily and rapidly. Besides a greatly enlarged commercial 
use the United States Government is consuming enormous quan- 
tities in fortification works and permanent army post buildings, 
the Insular and Provincial departments are using it extensively 
in public buildings and road and bridge work as are also the 
railroads now being constructed in different parts of the islands. 
The importations of cement for the government (United States 
and Insular) increased from 28,000 bbls. in 1905 to 32,000 bbls, in 
1906, to 38,000 in 1907, and to 94,000 in 1908. There was a slight 
falling off in 1909 from 1908, the importations for the govern- 
ment during that year amounting to 87,696 bbls., but 1910 again 
showed a material- increase over preceding years and it is confi- 
dently predicted that within 4 or 5 years the consumption of 
cement in the Philippine Islands will create a demand for at 
least half a million barrels annually. 

10. — Chemicals, Drugs, Etc. 

TOTAL IMPOR- VROU UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$539,743 8193,713 $2,886,168 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

In fornler years there was a large quantity of opium consumed 
in the Philippine Islands the importations of the drug reaching 
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in value in 1905 to $850,000. The use of opium is now prohi- 
bited and as a result the figures of this statement indicate a de- 
crease from earlier periods. The amount furnished by the United 
States has increased steadily from year to year and now represents 
a large proportion of the total standing at $193,713 in 1910, 
while Germany, which is second on the list, shows $88,392 and 
the United Kingdom, which comes third, has $83,757, to her 
credit. The following table showing the contributions to this 
trade oh the part of the IJnited States since 1901, is interesting 
and significant: 

1901 $28,631 

1902 35,029 

1903 60,777 

1904 63,997 

1905 64,855 

1906... 81,393 

1907 73,838 

1908 100,724 

1909 106,666 

1910 193,713 

These figures indicate that the total increase in the consump- 
tion of goods under this heading, exclusive of opium, has been 
absorbed by the United States. The great increase shown in 
1 9 10 is doubtless due largely to removal of customs duties on 
American products although the trade of other countries was 
fully maintained, Germany, England and Japan all showing 
moderate increases, imports from France and China alone falling 
off, the figures for the former country being $57,000 in 1910 as 
against $60,000 in 1909 and for the latter $25,000 in 19 10 as 
against $28,000 in 1909. 

Since American occupation there has been a considerable 
quantity of the articles under this head shipped from the United 
States to the islands for the use of the Army & Navy in the Phil- 
ippines. These shipments are not included in the table of com- 
mercial imports but their importance may be estimated from 
United States figures of exports to the Philippines which for 1908 
showed $177,356; for 1909 $214,642 and $338,118 for 1910. 

The comparative table, based on the imports from the United 
States into Porto Rico, is significant in the- suggestion it carries 
of the possibilities for trade here as these islands are developed. 
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11.— Clocks and Watchei 



TOTAL IMPOR- 



FROM UNITED STATES 



TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$86,875 149,135 $136,256 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

There has been a considerable increase, during late years, in 
the demand for clocks and watches, in the Philippines induced 
by improved economic conditions in the islands. Importations 
increased from $44,952 in 1908 to $59,161 in 1909, and to $86,875 
in 1910. In the same years the proportion furnished by the 
United States was $17,729, $28,161, and $49.i35- France and 
Switzerland are the only other countries that contribute mate- . 
rially to this trade, but the quantity furnished by the two com- 
bined is only about half that coming from the United States. 

The market in the Philippine Islands for time-pieces will 
doubtless expand to comparatively large proportions with the 
development of the material resources of the islands, which na- 
turally will tend to the enrichment of the. individual. 

12.— Coal 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$972,341 none $2,103,016 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The figures of imports in this table show a large increase 
over former years, but this is accounted for by the fact that sup- 
plies for the United States Army pay duty under the new tariff 
and are now included in the total while previously they paid 
none and were not so included. As practically all of the coal 
imported comes from Japan and Australia, and as the amount 
consumed by the Army and the Navy nearly equals the total 
amount consumed commercially, the reason for an increase from 
173,834 tons in 1909 to 307,982 tons in 1910 may readily be 
understood. 

It has been demonstrated that coal deposits- of sufficient 
extent to warrant commercial development exist in different 
parts of the archipelago. The most promising are on the island 
of Batan, where the -United States Government has done consi- 
derable development work that is now waiting on an appropria- 
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tion by Congress to b&continued. A private enterprise is operat- 
ing on the same island and has lately installed modern machi- 
nery and equipment for working on a large scale. This company 
is supplying many inter-island vessels from a dock near th§ mines 
on to which cars are carried by gravity. Paucity of transporta- 
tion facilities has proved a serious hindrance to their reaching 
the principal markets of the islands with their product, but as 
they are able to provide their own vessels this disability will be 
overcome. 

A report of Dr. G. F. Becker, of the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey, states that analyses of the coal from Batan Islands 

• show that it equals the best Japanese coal. The report also states 
that it is altogether probable that in the near future the Philip- 
pine Islands' will produce not only enough coal for their own 
supply but may furnish coal for a large part of the commerce 
of the Pacific, a fact of prime importance in determining the 

• course of that commerce. 

The importance to United States manufacturers of the devel- 
opment of this industry lies mainly in the market that will be 
created for sucTi machinery as is necessary in the mining and 
handling of coal. Such development will also tend to increase 
the consumption of the staples in food and clothing as it will 
result in a direct saving to the islands of nearly a million dollars 
each year that now goes to pay for foreign coal. 

' 13.— Cork 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Cork, Manufactures of $43,595 ^ $2,882 $150,120 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Most of the cork consumed in the Philippine Islands comes 
from Spain. It is represented principally by stoppers for bottles. 
Spain is the country in which the greater part of the world's supply 
of cork is -produced and as as the process of manufacture is neces- 
sarily simple there has been but little opportunity for competition. 
As the use of the so called Crown Corks is extended, the United 
States will gain in the proportion contributed. The amount 
furnished in 1910 by the United States is practically all gain and 
is due to free entry privileges. 
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14. — Cotton, and Manufacture* of 



TOTAL IMPOR- 



FROM UNITED STATES 



TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$8,522,307 12,120,687 $28,294,840 
*If same amount per capita aa Porto Rico. 

■ United States records of exports of cotton goods to the 
Philippines for the year show a total value of $2,936,368. This 
apparent discrepancy is accounted for by the difference between 
time of shipment an^ arrival which amounts to practically sixty 
days. 

The Philippines, like all other tropical countries, are com- 
paratively large users of cotton goods. During the period 1890 
to 1894, which is the last under Spanish rule of which authentic 
record is available, the annual importation of cotton goods 
averaged $5,902,578, which was more than 35 per cent of the total 
of all imports. 

There has been less proportionate gain in the importation 
of goods of this character, since American occupation, than in 
other staple Hnes. Thus, while the total of all imports increased 
from an average of sixteen million dollars for the years 1890- 1894. 
to thirty seven million dollars worth in 19 10, equal to 130 per 
cent, the increase in imports of cottons was but two and one 
half million dollars or about 40 per cent. The reason for this 
could probably be found in the fact that a certain amount of 
wearing apparel was always a prime necessity and as the purchas- 
ing power of the people was enlarged by an increased output 
of export products, the gain in earnings went more largely for 
the purchase of articles of utility and food, which before had 
been in the class of luxuries, rather than for the necessaries. 

Prior to 1898 the United States supplied practically none 
of the cotton goods used in the islands. The trade for years 
had been controlled in the main by Great Britain and that coun- 
try has continued its domination up to the present time although, 
since 1898, Japan and the United States have been new factors 
in the competition. Spain and Switzerland continue to com- 
mand a proportion of the trade in the particular lines for which 
those countries have long been the sources of supply although 
Spain's trade is declining steadily. There is a good demand 
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for cetain high grades of cotton textiles and knit goods furnished 
by Germany, and imports from that country are gradually in- 
•creasing. Japanese imports have been enlarging steadily for 
a number of years. In 1907 they were valued at $394,976; 
in 1908 at $515,615; in 1969 at $662,019, while in 1910 they 
neared the million dollar mark with $918,354. These imports 
consist principally of crape textiles and weaving .yarns. The 
light weight of Japanese crape adapts it especially to use as 
shirting material and for tropical wear generally while its odd 
texture appears to have ijjjipressed the Filipino public quite fav- 
orably. 

The advantage secured to the United States by the recent 
free trade legislation is made most conspicuous in the increased 
trade in cottons shown during the past year. The total impor- 
tations of cotton goods amounted to $8,522,307 in 1910 against 
$6,944,978 in 1909, an increase of $1,577,329. The imports from 
the United States in 1910 were valued at $2,120,587 against 
$590,635 in 1909, an increase of $1,529,952, showing that prac- 
tically the entire increase was absorbed by American manufac- 
turers. During the same period the trade' of the United King- 
dom decreased from $3,499,452 to $3,455,779, still leaving that 
country in first place but with a greatly reduced percentage of 
the whole to its credit. 

This, however, is not strange when one realizes the advan- 
tage to the United States of the duty concession. The two 
million dollars of imports from the United States in 19 10 paid 
$12,950 duty (this was on what came in during the first month 
of the fiscal year, before the new law went into effect) while the 
less than three and one half million dollars worth that came in 
from Great Britain paid duty amounting to $946,383. It would 
seem that this advantage of nearly thirty per cent, when the lines 
are at all similar, should give the American manufacturers abso- 
lute control of the Philippines market. Prior to 1910 the heaviest 
importations of cotton goods from the United States was in 1 905 
when they reached the value of $846,354 in a total of $6,429,873. 
This was followed by a slump in 1906 to $390,000 showing that ' 
the market' was overstocked with American goods by the un- 
usual importations of the preceding year. 
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The duty on cotton goods in the Philippines averages abouf 
twenty seven per cent ad valorem while in the United States it 
amounts to more than sixty. Thus American manufacturers, 
cannot control the trade here on the same basis as they do the 
home market or that of Porto Rico where United States Customs 
rates also apply. But the fact that in nine or ten months they 
increased their sales to these islands, by reason of the 27 per cent 
advantage in duties, from five hundred and ninety thousand 
dollars to more than two million, an increase of 360 per cent, 
suggests that the lesser rate of duty that prevails here is sufficient 
to afford them ample protection. 

A study of the imports of cotton goods into Porto Rico from 
the United States proves very suggestive of the possibilities for 
this trade in the Philippines. Prior to the war with Spain, the 
United States sold a very small amount of the cottons that were 
imported into Porto Rico. At the present time it practically 
controls that trade. 

With a trade approximating nearly thirty millions of dollars 
in cotton goods established in the Philippines, American manu- 
facturers would be warranted in maintaining depots in Manila 
for supplying this trade, from which they would also be able to 
reach the trade of China. It is obvious that the prestige of 
American cotton goods would be greatly increased throughout 
the Orient by having a base of supply in Manila. 

Cotton continues to constitute the largest single item of 
imports notwithstanding a gradual decrease that has taken place 
in the proportion the item bears to the whole. In 1909 with 
imports of $6,944,978 it represented 24.9 per cent in total 
imports of $27,794,482 while in 1910 the value was $8,522,307 
which amounted to 23 per cent in a total of $37,061,925. 

The Collector of Customs in his annual report, presents same 
interesting tables and comparisons on the cotton goods trade of 
the islands. We quote. 

Imports of Cotton Goods into the P. I. 

1904 $4,962,354 

1905..' 6,429,873 

1906,.,. 6,754,369 

1907 8,416,246 

1908 8,011,834 

1909 6,944,978 

1910 8,522,307 

Total $50,041,961 

Annual average $7,148,851 
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As may be seen by the follbwiii|; statetnent, the value of 
importations of cotton textiles from the United States during 
1 9 ID was more than five tiiines, and from Japan more than four 
times those for 1906, while from China and Germany therft was 
an increase of approximately 50 per cent. England fell sUghtly 
behind, as did also Switzerland, while Spain lost almost hafr 
of her trade, and that of the British East Indies was reduced 
approximately one-third : 

1906 1910 PERCfiNT- 

- A.Gtj OF 

PERCENT- PERCENT- IHCREABE 
SOURCES or COTTON VALUE OP AGE OF VALUE OP *qe OF ( + ) 6h 
GOODS IMPOSTS TbTAL IMPORTS TOTAL BBeUHASE 
■ VALUE VALTJE ( )■ 

United Kingdom $a,465,862 51 $3,455,779 ' 40 ... 

United States 390,483 6 2,120,587 25 -f443 

Japan 221,215 3 918,354 11, -t-315, 

Spain 885,210 13 451,262 5 —49 

Germany 279,560 4 421,985 ' 5 4-51 

Switzerland 484,303 7 412,864 5 —15 

China 239,915 4 353,679 4 +47 

British East Indies... 372,259 6 144,196 2 —62 

All other 425,562 6 243,610 3 ^43 

Total 86,754,369 100 $8,522,307 100 +26 

The changes in the classes of cotton goods imported during 
the same period are indicated by an increase of 36 per cent in 
cloths, 84 per cent in velveteens and corduroys, and 109 per cent 
in tulles and laces; by a reduction of 51 per cent in carpets, 31 
per cent in raw cotton,, and 19 per cent in waste, cops and mill, 
as shown by the following statement: 

1906 1910 PEHCBNT- 

XOE OF 

PERCENT- PERCENT- INCREASE 
VALUE OP AGE |5f VAT/UB OP AGE OF I +) OR 
CLASS IMPORTS TOTAL IMPORTS TOTAL DECREASE 
VALUE VALUE ( ). 

Cloths $4,308,308 64 $5,864,095 69 + 36 

Yarns and Threads 1,093,097 16 1,200,231 14 + 10 

Knit Fabrics :.... 777,749 12 "753,693 9 — 3 

Wearing Apparel. ..:.. . 91,852 1 103,528 1 +13 

TuUesandLaces...... .. 48,151 1 100,642 1 +109 

Cotton Raw.....'. 112,040 2 77,854 1 —31 

VelveteensandCorduroys 15,141 .. 27.854 ... +84 

Waste, Cops and Mill.... 13,377 .. 10,790 .. —19 

Quiltings and Piques.. . . 11,884 . . 13,585 . . +14 

Carpets 743 . . '363 . . — 51 

All Other. 282,0,27 4 369,672 5 +, 31 

Total. $6,754,369 IQO $8,622,307 lOQ +26 

NoT^: — Since the above was prepared figures on importations. for the 
Fiscal Year 1910-1911 have been tnad'e available and show purchases of cot- 
ton goods to the valud of i!lO,103,179 of which the United States contribut- 
ed |3,9C9,494 worth representing an increase of 91 per cent over the. preced- 
ing year and more than covering the total increase in this trade. 
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IS. — Ewrthen, Stone, and China Ware 

TOTAL IMPOR- - gROM TTMITED -STATES. 

TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Earthen and stone ware $117,85'? 8,569 698,752 

Chinaware.. . . . . ; 35,963 2,576 33,224 

$153,820 $11,145 $631,976 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Kico. 

The United States never has shared largely in trade in these 
lines although during the past year, under the stimulus of free 
access to this market, the value of earthen and stoneware im- 
ported from that country increased nearly four hundred per 
cent while total imports showed but a slight gain over the pre- 
ceding year. China, Great Britain and Germany supply most 
of the goods of this class arid are relatively important in the 
order named. In 1909 imports of Chinaware from the United 
States amounted to but $354, so that the ratio of increase is large 
although the amount supplied in 1910 is insignificant in itself- 
The total imports of Chinaware in 19 10 showed an increase 
over 1909 of nearly sixty per cent. Germany, China, Great 
Britain and Japan, in the ordet named, supply the greater part 
of the goods of this class that are used here. 

The figures showing imports into Porto Rico from the United 
States suggest the possibilities of the Philippines trade for the 
American manufacturer. 

16.— Fertilizer 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$11,116 $1,528 $3,624,072 

*If the same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

These, figures are interesting in the striking contrast they 
offer of the difference between methods employed here and those 
followed in Porto Rico. Fertilizer is an article that has been 
but little used in the Philippines on account of the primitive 
methods that still obtain among those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, but with the development of the country a large busi- 
ness will be created, and there is hardly any doubt but that 
in time the use of fertilizers will reach the same proportions 
here that it has in Porto Rico. 
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17. — Fibers, Grtkite*, ai>d Manufactures of 

TOTAlr IMPOB- FROM .UNITED STATES 
TATIpNS. Actual Potential* 

$509,514 $44,589 $981,904 

*If the same aiqount per capita as Porto Ripo. 

The imports of goods under this heading include bags, cord- 
age, twine, thread, etc., and the various textiles made from fibers 
and' grasses. .such as Jinens, etc. The imports of these articles in 
1 910 showed an increase over the preceding year of sixty eight 
thousand dollars and in tlj^s increase the United States shared 
to the extent of over forty thousand dollars. China and Ger- 
many show a falling off in the amount of their trade, the former 
dropping from 105 thousand dollars worth in 1909 to 95 thou- 
sand in 1 9 10 while Germany's decrease was frpm seventeen to 
thirteen thousand dollars worth. The British East Indies head 
the list of countries contributing to this trade with 130 thousand 
dollars worth which is 27 thousand dollars increase over 1909 
and is the largest gain excepting that recorded by the United 
Stateg. Japan showed an increase of nearly ten thousand dollars 
and Spain a little less than one thousand dollars worth. The 
United Kingdom also showed a gain, the increase being from 

.ninety one to ninety nine thousand dollars worth. Textiles and 
bags are the two items of greatest importance on the list and the 
forpier constitutes more than one half of the total. As the Unite4 
States fs itself a large importer of fiber and grass textiles and as 

. the markets in which it buys are equally accessible to the Philip- 
pines, it would seem probable that the opportunity for increase 
by that country in this trade must be confined to other itenis 
than textiles. 

There has been a large increase in the manufacture in Ma- 
. nil^ -of rope from the native hemp and this promises to become 
in the future a large item among exports. The amount of cord- 
age of local make exported from the islands increased from 
$22,919 in 1909 to $40,931 in 1910. 

The market here for bags, twine and thread will, however, 
increase very rapidly and the demand for bags especially will 
be greatly stimulated by development of the sugar and other 
industries which require bags in large numbers. 
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18.— Fish 

TOTAL IMPOR- FBOM'^UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$612,765 $338,621 $4,317,512 
*If eame amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Fish forms one of the most important articles of diet of the 
Filipino people. It takes the place of meat to a very large 
extent as beef is seldom available to the masses except in the 
larger cities. Although the waters of the* archipelago teem 
with fish that include some of the best edible varieties no attempt 
is made to preserve them in a commercial sense and with the 
exception of small quantities that are sun dried where caught 
and from there shipped to other points, few are marketed out- 
side of a limited radius from the fishing grounds. This has 
induced a comparatively large consumption of imported canned 
and smoked fish which has been increasing steadily for a number 
of years. In 1906 the importations of fish of all kinds amounted 
to $262,916. In 1909 there was brought in $332,710 worth while 
in 1910 the imports amounted in value to $612,765. Of this 
increase of $280,000 in 19 10 over 1909 the United States con- 
tributed $251,644 worth. Improved economic conditions in 
1 9 10 are responsible for the increased consumption while re- 
moval of duty from United States products accounts for the 
great proportion of the increase that went to that country. Can- 
ned salmon constitutes the most important item of imports Of fish 
from the United States although there is an increasing quantity 
of sardines, cod, and fresh fish being imported, the last named 
coming in cold storage from Puget Sound points. 

The opportunity presented in the islands for fish canning 
and preserving establishments to be located near the best fishing 
grounds is one that should claim the attention of capital con- 
versant with this industry for it presents a proposition favorable 
in every respect. 
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19. — Fruits and Nuts 

TOTAL IMPOR-. ™0M PNITED STATES 

TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Fruits $200,372 $72,559 $994,384 

Nuts 81,482 2,362 15,840 

Total $281,854 $74,921 $1,010,224 

*If same amount per capita as Forte Rico. 

Although the Philippines produce many choice fruits there 
are none of those peculiar to temperate zones included in the 
list and apples, pears, peadhes, apricots, grapes, etc., that may 
find their way into this market, come from the United States, 
Australia, Japan and China. -Citrus fruits grow well in the islands, 
though but slight attention has ever been given to their culti- 
vation. There are, however, a great many oranges produced of 
very fair quality. Pineapples thrive here and a mango is grown 
that far surpasses any produced in other countries where the 
mango is known. Raisins, currants and varieties of dried fruits 
comprise a small part of the fruit imports, the greater propor- 
tion of which is represented by canned fruits, jellies and preserves. 
These are coming principally from the United States which, in 
1 910, increased its contribution to this trade by nearly forty 
thousand dollars over the year preceding and now leads in the 
quantity supplied. China stands second on the list with $37,577 
but shows a decrease of three thousand dollars compared with 
1909. Spain is third with thirty one thousand dollars worth as 
against nineteen thousand for 1909. 

The Philippines imported nearly fifty thousand dollars 
worth (33i per cent) more fruit in 19 10 than in 1909. This 
increase was due primarily to improved economic conditions 
among the people. 

20. — Gaines and Toy 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$130,765 $18,029 $471,096 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

There was a very large increase in the importation of goods 
of this character during 191© over rgog the same amounting to 
$48,500 or nearly 60 per cent. This was due to improved econo- 
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mic conditions which enlarged the purchasing capacity of the 
people. The proportion furnished by the United States increased 
from $4,786 to $18,029, or nearly four hundred per cent. Spain 
heads the list of countries furnishing such articles, her quota in 
1 910 being $59,619, which was an increase of $14,000 over the 
preceding year, while Germany comes second with $29,478 as 
against $15,623 for 1909. 

, Articles under this heading carry a duty averaging about 
25 per cent ad mlorem, which represents the advantage tjiat Am- 
erican manufacturers hold over foreign countries in this trade; 
here. " ■ ~ " 

21 — Glass and Glassware 

TOTAL IMPOB- FROm' TTNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$239,792 $29,556 $1,020,160 .• 

*If the same amount per capita as Porto Rico. " ' " j' 

There is practically no window glass used in buildings in 
the Philippines, a certain flat shell being made to serve the pur- 
pose, hence importations of glass and glassware amoiiiit to com- 
paratively small figures and are made up principally of table- 
ware and fancy articles. They have shown a gradual increase 
for a number of years past and importations in 1910 exceeded 
those of any previous year marking an increase over 1909 of 37 
per cent. This unusual increase was due to improved economic 
conditions induced by free trade arrangements with the United 
States. . - ,- . 

Gerihany furnished the largest amount credited to ode coun- 
try, the figures being $86,123 worth against $86,506 for the pre-' 
ceding year. Japan stands second with $38,^46 exhibiting 
an increase over 1909 of more than $15,000. Great Britain,' China; 
and Belgium follow the United States in the order named with 
approximately $20,000 worth to the credit of each. 

There is a glass bottle factory in Maiiila, but its output is 
small and hardly supplies the reqyirements of the one brewery 
there. Suitable sand for the manufacture of; glass abounds in 
the islands and large deposits of coal are being deyelpped so 
that this field would seem to offer favorable inducements for- jtlje 
establishment here of one or more modern plants. , _ , , -, 
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22— Glue 

TOTAL IMPOB- FROM UNI TED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$27,175 $5,991 $28,960 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Although this article is not of great importance in a com- 
mercial sense, still with the advantage afforded by duty exemp- 
tion which amounts to 25 per cent ad valorem, the United States 
manufacturers should be able to control what trade there is. 
The amount of "glue consumed in the islands has been increasing 
steadily. It was $15,621 in 1906, $23,159 in 1909 and 1910 
showied a sixteen per cent increase over the year preceding. Im- 
ports from the United States for 19 10 were 100 per cent greater 
than: for 1909; J5apah furnished $7,446 worth of the total, the 
Uiiited States standing second on the list, France with $4,784 
to her credit coming next and Germany fourth with $3,732. 

23 — Gunpowder and Explosives 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Gunpowder $ 448 $ 445 

Other Explosives. , 55,524 52,639 

ToTAi, ; $56,972 $53,084 $172,952 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Bico. 

Restrictions in the islands regarding possession of firearms 
are such as to limit to insignificant proportions the use of gun- 
powder, fhe rifle and shot gun cartridges consumed in the sports 
are included in the item of "other explosives" as is also the dy- 
namite used in stone quarries and for other purposes. Very 
little has been imported from foreign countries since American 
occupation and the removal of duties in favor of the United States 
has made that country. secure in control of this trade. Impor- 
tations for 1 9 10 were under those of the preceding' year but exceed 
totals for former years. 

24.— Horse Feed 

There is a considerable import trade in the Philippines in 
Hay, Grain and Fodder for horse feed. Formerly native hpxses 
atone Were in general use and these were fed entirely on a fresh 
grasiS called Zacate and unhusked rice, while a sweet mixture made 
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of molasses was given the animals in their water. This manner 
of feeding is still continued by many Filipinos, but during the 
past 12 years a large amount of Australian Fodder has been used 
although 1 9 ID showed a falling off in these importations from 
$83,410 for 1909 to $56,655. This fodder is a mixture of chaff 
and straw and a little grain. It takes the place of hay and is 
usually supplemented by what is termed Crushed Food which 
consists of oats, bran and dried peas chopped up together. 

Hay to the value of $111,008 was imported in 19 10 and 
of this amount the United Statesfurnished $109,858 worth. There 
was also a considerable quantity of oats imported of which Ca- 
nada furnished over fifty thousand dollars worth. The quan- 
tity of oats shipped from the United States is hidden under a 
classification of miscellaneous breadstuffs while the greater part 
of the hay and oats brought in for the army from the United States 
is not included in the list of imports as it is bought and paid for 
there and does not enter commercial channels in the islands. The 
Pacific Coast states secure most of this business. 

25— Ink 

TOTAL IMPOK- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$14,164 $5,983 866,840 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The consumption of ink in the Philippines has never been 
large, but a comparatively heavy increase was recorded in 1910 
over the year preceding when the figures showed but $9,326 
worth. The proportion of imports supplied by the United States 
increased during the same period by over $2,000 or more than 
50%. Germany stands second on the Ust with $4,078 worth to 
her credit and the United Kingdom third with $3,234. 

26 — Electrical and Scientific Apparatu* 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$138,897 $113,060 $1,642,472 
*If same amount per capita afi Porto Rico. 

It will be seen that the United States controls most of the 
trade that exists in the islands for articles of this character 
There was a marked increase for the year over importations for 
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IQ09 when but $79,682 worth was brought in. Japan stands 
second in the quantity supplied with $9,000 worth to her credit, 
which is an increase over 1909 of nearly five hundred per cent. 
Germany, France and Great Britain follow Japan in the order 
named, but the amount contributed by those countries comprises 
an unimportant part of the total. 

As the islands are developed and the condition of the people 
improves, the use of apparatus of this kind will be very greatly 
increased. 

27.— Iron and Steel 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM TOJITED ' STATES 
TATI0N8 . Actual Potential* 

Kg iron $19,938 none $880 

Bar iron 63,285 4,642 102,336 

Bars and rods of steel 159,847 119,278 301,432 

Rails for railways 359,636 329,745 1,156,376 

Sheets and plates : 

Iron 534,659 434,627 2,464,248 

Steel 54,370 33,945 142,562 

Structural iron and steel 25,526 22,213 661,960 

Wire and wire cables 77,257 53,liS2 659,280 

Builders' hardware 41,681 20,719 480,560 

Saws and tools 150,560 89,726 545,328 

Car wheels 925 77 11,912 

Castings not otherwise specified 90,217 13,026 481,336 

Cutlery 79,218 24,441 241,800 

Firearms 13,082 11,286 40,640 

Machinery: 

Sugar machinery 4,205 216 none 

Sewing machines 85,381 44,109 300,304 

Other machinery 590,497 377,561 12,002,624 

Nails and spikes: 

Cut.. 1,302 329 16,920 

Wire...... 72,409 54,034 544,424 

All others including tacks.., 30,220 15,998 149,352 

All other iron and steel 851,480 321,336 6,180,016 

$3,305,695 $1,970,490 $26,484,280 
*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The total imports of iron and steel products for 1909 amount 
ed in value to $1,933,032. The increase above this figure in 
1910 was $1,372,663 or 71 per cent as against an increase of 33J 
per cent in imports, of all kinds over the year preceding which 
shows that with improved economic conditions the tendency is 
to a relatively larger use of the manufactures of iron and steel 
than of other commodities. Thus they constituted 8.8 per cent 
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df total imports in 1910 as against 7 per cent in 1909 wbil«! both 
cotton goods and rice, which stand first and second respectively 
in rank on the list of imports, showed a decrease in their percent- 
age of the whole although there was a considerable increase in the 
value of imports of those commodities in 19 10 as compared with 
1909. The following table from the report of the Insular Collec- 
tor of Customs, gives the imports of iron and steel and the aianu- 
factures thereof from the United States and from all other 
countries for the years 1902 to 19 10 both inclusive. 

;. : 1902 . 1903 1904 
Iron, steel, and Manufactures of: 

United States ; . . . : 431,888 465,720 821,160 

All other countries... .;. . . . . . 1,-656,222 1,436,771 1,591,776 

1906 1906 1907 
Iron, steel, and Manufactures of: 

United States. 1,147,387 693,016 864,33& 

Another countries.... 1,498,736 1,103,637 1,680,656 

1908 1909 1910 
Iron, steel, and Manufactures of: 

United States 802,313 818,548 1,970,490 

,, All other countries.; ... 1,362,594 1,114,484 1,335,205 

These figures show that the United States absorbed almost 
entirely the last year's increase in importations and increased its 
contribution to this trade over the preceding year by 140 per 
cent. 

Note : — Since this article was prepared figures on the Commerce for 
the Fiscal Year 1910-1911 have been made available. They show importa- 
tions pf iron and steel products amounting in value to $4,794,191 of which 
the United States contributed $2,903,945 worth marking an increase over 
the preceding year of $933,455 or 47 per cent. 

Customs classifications in the Philippines are not the same 
as in the United States,, nor do they convey as definite information 
of the nature of articles. For example, under the Philippines 
classification of machinery imports there are three sub-heads 
viz : Sewing Machines, Sugar Machinery and all other machinery 
and machines. This last includes such items as Cash Registers^ 
Typewriters, etc., figures on whicji manjifacturers willnaturally 
be interested in. In order that a more comprehensive idea may be 
gained of the trade in iron and steel products a table is printed 
below, taken from the summary of Commerce of the United States 
as published by the Bureau of Statistics at Washington. While 
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these figures are for the fiscal year 1910; it must be understood 
that approximately two months elapse from the date of expor- 
tation until the goods reach their destination in the Philippines 
so that exports on one hand and imports on the other can never 
agree for any named period. Another point to which attention 
must be called in connection with these figures is that U. S. Gov- 
ernment imports and those entering duty free for the use of 
the Insular Government and railways, are not included in the 
figures of imports which are intended to show commercial trans- 
actions only. But the United States records give all exports 
to the islands whether for government use or not. Thus there 
are large quantities of ordnance, commissary and quartermaster 
supplies, etc., for the use of the Army & Navy in the Philippines, 
the figures on which appear in the United States reports of ex- 
ports but not in the list of imports in the Philippines as published 
by the Insular Collector of Customs. 

Shipments of Iron, Steel and Manufactures of, from the United States to the 

Philippine Islands for the twelve months ending June, r jno. 
Iron AND Steel, Manufactures of: 

Pig iron S 5,'616 

• Bar iron 9,573 

Bars or rods of steel, except wire rods 93,299 

Hoop, band; and scroll.. : ,...,;..• , 827 

Rails for railways, of.steel " 145,094 

Sheets and Plates — , . , 

Iron... 467,909 

Steel.. . ,. .- ,12,798, 

. Tin plates, tefHeplates and taggerstiji ............. ^ . 7,488 - 

.' Structural iron and steel ,...., , .^ 82,751 1 

. Wire — 

Barbed; . ; 41,596-. 

All other..... '......■. 8,791 

Builders' Hardware, Saws, and .Tools — . 

Locks, Hinges, and other builders' hardware ■ 88,164 

■Saws. .-. ■ . . . . .!^ . . .- , ■14,581 , 

, Tools, n.e.s.-. .....,.:. ..... :; 106,301 

• Car wheels. .-. " ■ 2,172 , 

Castings, n. e. s .■.:......; 10,087- 

CUMiEB,!-^' 

Table..... , 319 

All-other....-:. 24,1-91 

, • FireannB, . , -..;...-.....• i - 256,929 

; Machinery^ Machines AND Parts OF — . ^ - , •' 

Cash register's. ■ • .. ., 9jip3 

i^' ' Electrical machinery . ..;. .f; ,<.'J , 121,037;; 

....'_ : Laundry machinery. „. ,;. .; '.^.t ... jiJv •-■[■.•;■'■'■ .;v. ': •Sjfl26. 
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Metal-working machinery, including metal-workiiig 

, machine tools 8,933 

' Mining machinery 24,913 

Priliting presses ■ 9,428 

Pumps and pumping machinery 36,503 

Sewing machines 27,277 

Shoe machinery .' 6,367 

Steam and other Power Engines and parts of — 

Fire 16,492 

Locomotive 6,636 

Stationary 11,930 

Traction 2,610 

All other engines and parts of engines.. 63,559 

Typewriting machines 79,361 

Windmills. 217 

Woodworking machinery.' 16,780 

All other 328,721 

Total machinery, etc 778,784 

Nails and Spikes — 

Cut 6,068 

Wire 70,849 

All other, including tacks 7,360 

Pipes and fittings 183,984 

Safes 12,924 

Scales and balances 30,275 

Stoves, ranges, and parts of 16,862 

All other 919,676 

Total $3,405,267 

The possibilities of trade here in iron and steel products 
can best be appreciated after observing the exports from the 
United States to Porto Rico. That the demand in the Philip- 
pines, with development of the islands, will grow to per capita 
proportions equal to that of Porto Rico can not be questioned; 
and that a future annual trade of in the neighborhood of thirty 
million dollars in iron and steel alone, here awaits American 
manufacturers, is absolutely certain. In 1901, Porto Rico im^ 
ported from the United States iron and steel and manufactures 
of to the value of $431,577. This was the year immediately 
preceding the estabhshment of Porto Rico's status as United 
States territory and the removal of all trade restrictions between 
the islands and the mainland. In 1910 Porto Rico took $3,310,- 
535 worth of the same products from the United States. 

Prior to American occupation the United States had no trade 
in this class of goods in the Philippines and although it secured 
a fair proportion of imports in the period following up to 1910, 
that year marked a virtual domination of the business by it due 
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largely to the removal of duties on United States products effected 
by the Payne Bill. 

There are some things that even with this advantage in its 
favor the United States will have difficulty in competing in against 
European countries. The pig iron imported comes almost 
wholly from the United Kingdom and pays no duty so that 
superior carrying and cheaper production facilities enable Euro- 
pean countries to control the trade. In bar iron Belgium ap- 
pears to possess advantages over all other countries, and in 1910 
increased the amount it contributed from twenty three to thirty 
five thousand dollars woirth while Great Britain dropped from 
twenty three to nineteen thousand dollars worth and the 
United States went from $10,987 to $4,642 worth. In two 
other items, viz: Castings arid. Cutlery, the United States 
has been unable to establish a lead, the United Kingdom stand- 
ing first in the former and Germany holding the lead in the latter 
as it has always done. Germany is very strong also in the com- 
petition for supplying the sewing machiries imported here fur- 
nishing nearly forty thousand dollars worth as against forty 
four thousand dollars worth .by the United States in a total of 
$85,381. > Taking the imports of iron and steel products as a 
whole Great Britain is second to the United States in its pro- 
portion of the trade while Germany is very close as third on the 
list- and in many of the finer articles stands ahead of England. 

The importance of the trade of the Philippines in iron and 
steel and their manufactures can not be overestimated. The 
country is new and practically undeveloped; while the chief 
wealth is agriculture, mining promises to become a very im- 
portant factor in the development of the country, as extensive 
deposits of gold, copper and coal have been discovered in several 
sections of the islands and prospecting has hardly yet begun. 
But there is no industry, whether active or projected, that will 
not require an equipment contributing to the trade in iron and 
steel. ^ 
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28.— Gold, Silver and Plated Ware 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Gold and silver manufactures $86,401 $51,190 $144,520 

" *If same amount per capita as Porto Kico, 

In addition there was plated ware imported to the value 
of $54,477 of which $35,499 worth came from the United States. 
The above figures on manufactures of gold and silver show an 
increase over the year preceding of $13,323 in which the United 
States profited mostly, the imports from France decreasing from 
$22,220 to $16,966 while Germany increased its contribution from 
$6,210 to $10,490. Importations of plated ware in 1909 were 
$38,079 of which the United States supplied $17,216 worth thus 
absorbing an amount equal to the total increase. In this class 
of goods also France showed a falling off and Germany a gain, the 
amount contributed by each country for the two years being as 
follows : 



•Germany. 
France.. . 



1909 


1910 


16,952 


$9,278 


7,815 


3,043 



Trade in articles of this kind responds quickly to any im- 
provement in economic conditions and with the development of 
industry in these islands the demand for jewelry and all such ar- 
ticles will increase proportionately with the growth of general 
commerce. The disposition of the Filipino is to buy freely of 
things for personal adornment and with the great advantage of 
free access to this market the manufacturers of the United States 
will doubtless continue their domination of the trade. 

29. — Lamps and Chandelier* 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual PotentiaU 

$78,530 $20,258 $335,128 

♦If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

In the preceding year the imports into the Philippine Islands 
amounted to $48,949 of which the United States supplied but 
$2546 worth indicating an increase in its trade for 1910 of 800 
per cent. Germany has always been the main source of supply 
for goods of this character imported here, the amount coming 
from that country in the years 1909 and 1910 being $32,647 and 
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$33,220 respectively. The great advantage possessed by the 
United States over other countries in the matter of customs 
duties should enable manufacturer there to gain control of the 
trade in any articles on which they are able to compete. 

The above table does not include imports of incandescent 
electric lamps of which there were brought in $10,625 worth in 
1909 and $30,608 worth in 1910. The notable increase in pur- 
chases of these lamps in 1910 went almost entirely to Germany 
which supplied $4,282 worth in 1909 and $22,464 worth in 1910 
as against $4,073 and $4,53iP worth respectively that came from 
the United States. 

The marked advance in this trade on the part of Germany 
was due to the general introduction of the improved lamps of 
German make and as the duty on them here is small the Ameri- 
can make of the improved style lamps that is in competition with 
the German has not maintained a correspondingly strong posi- 
tion in the trade. 

30. — Lead and Manufacture* of 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$46,175 $12,175 $257,832 

*If same amount per capita aa Porto Rico. 

The figures for the Philippine Islands show an increase over 
the preceding year of nearly thirty thousand dollars. The coun- 
tries supplying the main part of these imports with the amount 
contributed by each are as follows: 

1910 1909 

Australia $12,283 $ 89 

United States 12,175 5,345 

United Kingdom 10,506 4,794 

while all three show a marked increase in 19 10 over the year 

preceding, that recorded by Australia, which heretofore has not 

shared in this trade to any material extent, is quite remarkable. 

Germany's share in the trade for 1910 amounted to $4,460 which 

is a slight increase over the year before while Japan increased 

from $238 worth in 1909 to $3,401 in 1910 thus showing a rate 

of increase second only to that of Australia. 

The duty on this class of goods is light, and the advantage 

to the United States in free access to the Philippines market is 

correspondingly small. 
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31. — Leather and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- ^BOM TTNITED STATES 

TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Boots and shoes $389,817 $322,964 $6,263,776 

All other 370,646 252,766 1,814,032 

Total $760,463 $575,730 $8,077,808 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The United States records of exports of leather and leather 

goods to the Philippine Islands" for the fiscal year 1910 shows 

as follows : 

Sole leather. $ 35,146 

Kid 5,604 

Patent: 7,090 

Splits, etc 99,209 

All other leather 50,561 

Total $197,610 

Manufactures of: 

Boots and Shoes $527,078 

Harness and Saddles 116,799 

,, : Another 42,911 

':i:f: - , ,. Total ■ $686,788 

Grand total leather and manufactures of, $884,398. 

The excess of exports from the United States over imports 
in the Philippine Islands is accounted for, first :■ by the unevenness 
of dates of shipment and receipt and in this period there is in- 
volved two or three months during which the law providing free 
access for American goods in this market was in effect. And 
second, by the fact that goods imported for the use of the United 
States and Insular Government have not been included in com- 
mercial imports into the islands although they are classed 
among exports from the United States. 

The leather imported is used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of harness and boots and shoes in Manila where there are 
several houses engaged in those industries. The imports of 
manufactured leather outside of the harness and saddles sent 
from the United States for the use of the Army are composed 
largely of boots and shoes. In Spanish times Spain furnished most 
of these imported into the Islands. In 1894, the last year under 
Spanish rule of which record is available, boots and shoes were 
imported into the Philippines to the value of 183,168 pesos, of 
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which Spain contributed 116,625 pesos. The value of the peso 
in that year was 64 cents, United States currency. 

Since American occupation the United States has gained 
steadily in this trade and now occupies first place. 

In 1901 the importations from the United States were valued at. $ 20,366 

In 1902 50,719 

In 1903 '. 82,991 

In 1904 100,144 

In 1905 200,644 

There was a falling q^ in the total importations in 1906 " 
from 1905 of about $1.30,000. The decrease in importations 
from the United States was only $31,000, however, while the im- 
ports from Spain fell off from $175,469 in 1905 to $84,849 in 1906 
(figures from 1901 to 1906 are fpr calendar years). In 1909 
Spain's trade in boots and shoes amounted in value to but $40,351 
although it improved with the better economic conditions of 19 10 
when the contribution by that country was $58,521. A signi- 
ficant feature in this trade is the increasing demand for shoes 
of the better grades. The average value of the shoes imported 
from the United States last year was $1.85 a pair. When it is 
considered that slippers and children's shoes are included to 
make this average the demand for the expensive grades is ap- 
parent. On the other hand the shoes imported from Spain are 
of cheap quality, the averagie value of those brought from that 
country last year being but 35 cents a pair. 

The market here for boots and shoes will keep pace with 
the development of the islands and the growth of industry while 
the United States will always be in a position to control it. The 
import duty on boots and shoes is 15 per cent ad valorem. 

32. — Musical Instruments 

TOTAL IMPOB- ^ROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Organs 8 8,742 $ 567 $18,104 

Pianos 22,006 3,574 314,224 

All others 70,531 45,000 59,688 

$101,279 $49,141 $392,016 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The Filipinos are a music-loving people, and buy freely of 
goods of this character when able to do so. Pianos are to be 
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found in the houses of all Filipinos of the better class, while 
among the masses of the people the purchase of a piano or organ 
is one of the first indications of approach to affluence. Every 
little village has its band and when unable to purchase instru- 
ments they are fashioned out of bamboo. Filipino bamboo 
bands are not at all uncommon. 

The United States has gained rapidly in the trade in mis- 
cellaneous musical instruments under its customs exemption 
privileges, largely at the expense of France from where imports 
dropped from $30,806 in 1909 to $11,405 in 1910. At the same 
time the United States gained $25,500. In the trade of sup- 
plying pianos and organs the United States has made but little 
headway. 

33.— Oil Cloths 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

149,370 $36,225 $152,080 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The United States supplies most of the oil cloth imported 
into the Philippines. Fven in Spanish times there were some 
importations of oil cloth from there. In 1894, in a total of 
imports of 27,208 pesos, the United States contributed 
7,590 pesos worth and England 13,580 pesos worth. The peso 
was then worth 64 cents. United States currency. Although 
oil cloth does not constitute a very importantvitem in the com- 
merce of the islands, the quantity consumed shows a steady 
increase from year to year which suggests the probability of 
a much larger trade as the people become better acquainted 
with its uses. 
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34— Oili, Paraffin and Wax 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Animal $ 8,861 $ 2,271 11,872 

Mineral : 

Crude 680 414 1,688 

Refined : 

Naphtha 31,538 31,508 992,344 

Illuminating 1,142,250 942,734 1,634,944 

Lubricating 115,239 113,036 641,928 

Residium and mineral tar. ... . 12,637 2,994 1,120 

Total mineral. $1,302,344 81,090,686 $3,272,024. 

Vegetable: ♦ 

Cottonseed 948 18 206,368 

Linseed 47,104 1,550 423,840 

Volatile or essentia! 20,425 451 59,176 

Olive 58,600 2,302 

All other 65,330 2,446 111,048 

Total vegetable oil $192,407 $6,767 $800,432 

Total animal, vegetable 

and mineral 1,503,612 1,099,724 4,084,328 

Paraffin and wax. : 84,475 57,314 832,800 

Candles 90,703 2,137 

""If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The principal item among the imports of oils into the Phil- 
ippines is petroleum, which has always been extensively used 
throughout the Islands for illuminating purposes. 

Prior to the period of American occupation, oil and wheat 
flour represented the only commodities imported from the United 
States into the Philippines in any considerable quantity. 

During more recent years Russian petroleum has been con- 
testing this market with the United States and in 1903 and 1904 
the imports were divided almost equally between the two coun- 
tries. In 1906 the imports from Russia dropped off very mate- 
rially, but the difference was made up largely, of oil from the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Free trade legislation changed this, however, and gave the 
control of the business to the United States, the duty of 10% 
ad ■Valorem proving an effective bar to foreign petroleum. The 
same is true of Naphtha and Lubricating Oil. 

The duty of 15% ad valorem on bulk and 25% on bottled 
olive oil should enable the California producers to secure the 
business in this' article if they awaken to their opportunities. 

In 1 894 (the last year under Spanish rule of which record 
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is available) the importations of various mineral oils into the 
Philippines amounted in value to 1,409,710 pesos; of this the 
United States, contributed 426,755 pesos; China, 203,755 pesos; 
and Russia, 750,775 pesos. The value of the peso in that year 
was 64 cents. United States currency. It is probable that most 
of the oil imported from China was of American origin. 

The figures on paraflBn and wax, including candles, do not 
give an adequate conception of the consumption of candles in the 
Philippine Islands. The Chinese import a large quantity of tallow 
, from which candles are made and an American concern in Manila 
is also engaged in their manufacture from petroleum derivatives 
and in the past few months has increased its output to consider- 
able proportions. 

What are imported are of the better grade used in carriage 
lamps, etc. Vast quantities of candles of home manufacture 
are used in the churches and by the people in their religious pro- 
cessions and observances. The import duty on candles is 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

The Philippines now export one-third of the world's sup- 
ply of copra, which is the meat of the cocoanut dried and 
furnishes the cocoanut oil of commerce which is extensive- 
ly used as a substitute for animal fat in the manufac- 
ture of various food products, and of a number of proprietary 
articles. There was formerly a large plant in operation in Manila 
engaged in manufacturing and exporting this oil, but it burned 
down in 1909 and -was not rebuilt. The native population con- 
sumes vast quantities of cocoanut oil, manufactured by crude 
methods, in cooking, lighting and as a dressing for the hair. 
There is a splendid opening here for factories to utilize the 
cocoanuts grown in the Islands in the manufacture of the com- 
mercial oil product. 

35. — Paints, Pigments, etc. 

TOTAL IMPOB- TBOM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$217,039 $91,823 $822,056 

*1{ same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

United States records show that there were paints, pigments 
and colors shipped to the Philippine Islands in 1910, to 
the value of $166,228. This includes that sent for the use 
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of the Army, .Navy and Insular government which are not cal- 
culated in the islands commercial imports; hence the discrepancy. 
Removal of customs duties from United States products 
enabled the United States in 1910 to compete effectively, and 
for the first time, for this trade. In 1908 for example, it sup- 
plied but $19,000 worth in a total of $125,224; in 1909 but $18,300 
worth in a total of $130,941 while in 1910 it took the lead over 
Great Britain which country contributed $83,697. The advan- 
tage of the protection afforded by duties ranging from 15 to 25 
per cent and averaging, on the bulk of paints imported, nearly 
the higher rate, should enablfe American manufacturers to obtain 
complete control of business in this line which is increasing stead-' 
ily and will doubtless reach an annual total of from three-fourths 
to one million dollars within a few years time. 

36. — Paper and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$638,833 $227,951 $3,738,728 
*If same amount per capita as Porto Hico. 

The United States has contributed a large part of the pap6r 
consumed in the Philippine Islands for several years past and 
exemption from the payment of duties materially increased its 
lead for 1910. France comes next on the list with $105,760 
worth to its credit. This importation is largely of pap^r for 
cigarette manufacturing purposes, most of the cigarette machines 
in use in the large factories of Manila being of French make. 
Germany comes third with a total of $83,455. Austria-Hungary 
and Spain follow Germany in order of importance contributing 
fifty-five and fifty-two thousand dollars worth respectively. 
Canada supplied $34,615 worth, principally of paper for printing 
purposes. 

The importations in 1910 of paper and paper manufactures 
showed an increase of $181,290 over 1909 which is equal to nearly 
40 per cent. Imports from the United States increased $107,612, 
or 90 per cent, showing that a large part of the total increase was 
absorbed by that country. 

Reference to the figures for Porto Rico will give some idea 
of the possibilities in this trade that will develop with the growth 
of the country. 
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37 — Perfumery and Cosmetics 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$164,506 $45,111 $441,920 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

RTost of the goods of this class consumed in the islands have 
always come fiom France which country continues to maintain 
supremacy in the trade notwithstanding the advantage gained 
by the United States by exemption from customs duties. Amer- 
ican exports, however, increased materially under the stimulus 
of this advantage, rising fiom a total of but $12,537 worth in 
1909 to $45,111 in 1910, an .increase of over 250 per cent, while 
the increase in the total of imports amounted to $63,126 or 62 
per cent. France contributed $81,290 worth in 1910, an increase 
of $9,000 over the preceding year, and Germany's share in this 
trade was $11,324 as against $5,312 for the year before. 

Filipinos use' freely articles of this kind when able to afford 
them and the increase of imports in 1910 reflects improved eco- 
nomic conditions among the people. 

The advantage of a protection amounting to forty per cent 
ad -valorem, which is the rate assessed against products of foreign 
countries, gives the United States a favorable opportunity of 
controlling the trade in articles of this class that can be manu- 
factured there. 
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3S. — Provisions 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 

ARTICLE TAT10N8. Actual Potential* 
Beef products: 

Canned beef $71,498 $71,351 $152,504 

Salted or pickled beef 292 57 74,192 

Cured beef 34 5 631,720 

Fresh beef 808,546 none none 

Hog products: 

Bacon 36.664 28,882, 219.400 

Hams 184,620 18,830 2,734,000 

Pork canned " 4.34 281 158,928 

Pork fresh ^ . . 42,778 7,606 none 

Perk salted or pickled 789 696 7,523,360 

Lard 248,192 22,073 ' 2,017,264 

Mutton fresh 43.533 331 none 

Imitation butter 15,804 none 20,C00 

Poultry and pame 10,467 366 3.424 

All oilier meat products 169,241 66,642 7,3C8,464 

Dairy products: 

Butter 173,636 107 1,005,176 

Cheese 56,752 646 576,760 

Fresh milk 49,314 455 none 

Condensed milk 476,882 116,425 753,240 

Total $2,377,466 $333,763 $32,127,432 

' *If Fame amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Note: — In 1910 the United States exported to Porio Rico of lard compounds 
and other substitutes for lard more than 8i million lbs. valued at $844,188. 
No imports of this nature are recorded in the Philippine Islands. 

United States records for 1910 show exports to the Philip- 
pines of Meat and Dairy products to the value of 55631,889. The 
discrepancy in imports into the islands may be accounted for in 
part by unevenness of dates of shipment on the one hand and re- 
ceipt on the other ; but the main reason lies in the fact that exports 
for the use of the Army and Navy in the Philippines are recorded 
in the United States as commercial transactions while in the 
Philippines they are not included in the list of imports as they 
do not pioperly enter into the business of the islands. 

As will be noted, the largest item among imports here of 
meatand dairy products is that of fresh beef, which comes almost 
entirely from AustraHa. Although there is a duty on fresh beef 
of $1 per 100 kilos (a kilo eqtials 2.205 lbs.) which does not oper- 
ate against United States products, the advantage of lower cost 
in Australia, combined with regular transportation facilities for 
cold storage products, gives that country entire command of the 
trade. In most canned meat products conditions favor the 
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United States, but in fresh beef, mutton and pork, prices there 

are too high to permit of successful competition with nearer 

sources of supply. 

Most of the bacon consumed comes from the United States, 

but China leads in supplying the hams, the greater number of 

which go into the trade of the Chinese and Filipino population. 

The principal sources of supply of the hams imported in 1910 

were: 

China $99,250 

United Kingdom 34,300 

Australia 30,949 

United States 18,830 

The United States increased its quota of hams supplied in 
1910 over 1909 by $5,908 or nearly 50 per cent. The other coun- 
tries named showed some increase, though small. The total in- 
crease for the year in the importations of ham amounted to about. 
$14,000. 

By far the greater part of the lard consumed here comes 
also from China, and while the United States doubled its contri- 
bution last year, its increase being from $11,040 to $22,073, China 
furnished $216,268 worth as against $152,332 for the preceding 
year, the figures of the total increase over 1909 being $81,768, 
nearly 50 per cent, of which China absorbed $64,136. 

The amount of imitation butter consumed here is small, but 
of that imported the Netherlands sold $9,108 .worth or nearly, 
60 per cent of the total. 

In supplying miscellaneous meat products classified as "All 
other," the United States leads with $65,642 worth, an increase 
of fifty per cent over the preceding year ; Spain comes second with 
$31,243 worth showing a falling off of nearly five thousand dollars, 
while China stands fourth on the list with $22,080 to its credit 
marking an increase over 1909 of a little less than $6,000. 

In imports of butter Australia leads with $126,817 worth 
in a total of $173,636; Denmark coming next with $42,164 worth 
to its credit. An increase in the quantity of butter brought in 
in 1910 over 1909 amounting in value to nearly $50,000 was 
absorbed almost entirely by Australia, that country appearing 
to be the natural source of supply for these islands as in the case 
of fresh meat products. 
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Most of the imported cheese used here comes from the Neth- 
-erlands which country furnished $42,489 worth in 1910 out of 
a total of $55,752. In 1909 it supplied $31,165 worth in a total 
of $49,932 indicating an increase greater than the increase in 
total importation. 

Of the fresh milk imported Switzerland supplied $35,460 
worth in a total of $49,314. Germany, Italy, Norway and the 
Netherlands furnished comparatively small quantities, the values 
of their contributions ranging from $1,427 in the case of the last 
named country to $4,883 fow the first. This milk is canned in its 
natural state and subjected to a sterilizing process without con- 
densation. It is an article that is gaining steadily in favor and 
promises to become an important item among imports. United 
States manufacturers have as yet made no effort to compete in 
the trade. The increase in the demand may be measured by the 
following record of imports 1907, $27,435; 1908, $36,627; 1909, 

^547, 233; 1910, $49,314- 

The imports of condensed or evaporated milk in 1910 showed 
an increase over the preceding year of $69,275 or 17 per cent. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the United States holds an advan- 
tage over other countries in supplying this trade to the extent of 
the customs duties of 10% ad valorem, Great Pritain has main- 
tained a formidable lead in the business and contributed $268,883 
worth in 1910 as against $116,425 by the former country. The 
business of Great Britain marked an increase of $33,325 over 
1909, approximately 14 per cent, while the United States gained 
but $18,870 which, however, represented a gain of more than 19 
per cent over the amount that it contributed the preceding year. 
English manufacturers have maintained their position in part by 
reducing prices to the extent of the duty. In this connection it 
must be understood that prior to American occupation there was 
no milk sold here by the United States. A single brand of British 
manufacture had for many years dominated this market abso- 
lutely. American makes have had always to compete with this 
well established brand and the native population is slow to 
change. 
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39 — Rubber, Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$210,396 $129,984 $925,272 

*lf same amount per capita as Porto Rico, 

The increase in the importations of rubber goods in 1910 
over 1909 amounted to $78,122 or nearly 60 per cent. The 
amount contributed by the United States increased for the same 
periods $61,888 or 90 per cent. The duty on the bulk of articles 
of this kind imported ranges from 25 to 30 per cent ad valorem 
and the American product is protected to this extent. The 
United Kingdom stands second on the list of countries supplying 
the rubber manufactures imported here, the amount contributed 
by it being $48,139 worth. France and Germany follow next 
in order with $17,883 and $11,893 to their credit respectively. 

In another part of this pamphlet will be found information 
on the rubber producing industry in the Philippines and its splen- 
did future. These islands are capable of growing and sometime 
will supply the entire demand of the United States for crude 
rubber. 

40. — Silk and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$635,514 $28,946 $2,035,808 

""If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The United States supplies but a small part of the silk goods 
used here although its contribution to the trade in this line more 
than doubled in 1910. That country should increase its business 
very materially under a duty which operates as a protection to 
its manufactures to the extent of from 30 to 50 percent ad 
valorem. 

The imports of articles under this head showed an increase 
in 1910 over the preceding year of $137,959 or 30 per cent, which 
fairly reflects the measure of improvement in economic conditions 
that has taken place. The leading countries contributing to this 
trade and the extent of their participation in it during 1909 and 
1910 is shown in the following table : 

19'09 1910 

China $176,897 $216,499 

Japan 75,763 130,166 

France 83,864 75,265 

Germany 66,942 68,375 

United Kingdom 30,619 42,319 

Switzerland 20,638 32,749 

United States 10,011 28,946 
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The bulk of the imports of silk is made up of yarn and thread 
and textiles. A considerable quantity of the former is consumed 
in the manufacture of jusi, a filmy cloth woven with silk and fine 
local fibers intermixed. 

Elsewhere in this pamphlet, reference is made to natural 
advantages presented in the Philippines for the growth of the 
mulberry tree and cultivation of the silk worm. These islands 
can be made to easily produce most of the raw silk now imported 
into the United States from China, Japan and Italy. 

* 

41 — Soap 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Toilet or fancy $55,691 $29,207 $ 168,304 

All other 60,062 14,542 3,286,120 

$115,753 $43,749 $3,454,424 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

In supplying the common soap, classed above as "all other," 
the United States has not increased its trade in a measure corre- 
sponding with the increase in importations. In view of the fact 
that it enjoys an advantage over other countries to the extent 
of the duty of 15 per cent ad valorem, this would seem to indicate 
a weakness in selling methods, or in quality of product, or both. 
The common soap imported in 1909 was valued at $32,722 show- 
ing an increase for 1910 of nearly 90 per cent while the United 
States increased its contribution by less than 70 per cent. During 
the same period the United Kingdom increased its trade from 
$12,510 to $24,624. China from $6,056 to $10,801 and Hongkong 
from $2,241 to $6,528. 

In soaps other than common the United 'States makes a 
better showing increasing its share of the business from $10,621 
in 1909 to $29,207 in 1910, or nearly 180 per cent which in amount 
nearly equals the total increase in importations. 

Most of the common soap consumed in the Islands is manu- 
factured by Chinese employing crude, primitive methods. There 
is one American factory in Manila operating on a moderate scale 
and several small Spanish and Filipino concerns engaged in making 
fancy soaps, but they are of little importance in the field. 
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42-~Spirit«, Winei and Malt Liquors 

TOTAL mfan. TOOM PNITHD gTAlW 

TaTIONS . Actual Potential* 

Spirits, distilled: 

Whiskey r . . $174,828 S99,806 $48,584 

All-other 73,871 7,567 256,608 

Total Spirits $248,699 $107,373 $305,193 

Wine: 

In bottles 88,104 5,666 456 

In other coverings 85,241 7,406 473,992 

Total Wines $173,345 $13,072 $474,448 

Malt liquors 133,147 84,557 1,578,528 

Grand Total $555,187 $205,002 $2,358,168 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

Of the distilled spirits imported $34,439 is represented 
by brandy which is $4,300 less than for the preced- 
ing year. France supplied $19,853 of the total and Spain 
$12,841. Only $769 worth came from the United States. Bourbon 
and Rye whiskey to the value of $103,186, of which $99,748 
came from the United States, is included in the item of distilled 
spirits. Also $71,642 worth of other whiskies, principally Scotch, 
of which $65,754 worth was contributed by the United Kingdom 
and $5,830 by the Netherlands. Other distilled Spirits to the 
value of $39,432, consisting in the main of gin, .was contributed by 
the Netherlands to the extent of $18,938 worth; the United King.- 
dom $10,262 worth and the United States $6,798 worth. Of 
the wines in bottles $34,671 was still wines in which total Spain 
furnished $22,832 worth; $53,433 in value of cordials and sparkr 
ling wines, of which France contributed $44,406 worth, made up 
the remainder of wines in bottles. Of the $85,241 worth of wines 
imported in wood, Spain furnished $71,901 worth. Spain's con- 
tribution to the importations of still wines dropped from $119,001 
in 1909 to $94,733 in 1910. The proportion supplied by the United 
States increased from $1,595 ^^ 1909 to $9,548 in 1910. 

Of the Malt Liquors imported in 1910 all but $1,718 worth 
was in bottles. Of the total, $ro4,279 was beer, and of this 
amount $82,934 worth came from the United States. There was 
$27,150 of other malt liquors imported, principally stout, nearly 
all of which was of British production. 

Importations in 1910 of bottled beer increased nearly 50 
per cent over the preceding year. In 1909 the United States 
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supplied $5S,i54 worth and in 1910 its contribution amounted 
in value to $82,934. Germany recorded a falling off of $2,000 
— ^from $12,090 to $10,062. Importations of Stout decreased 
considerably which was caused by heavy shipments in the pre- 
ceding year in anticipation of increased duties. The same is true 
in a measure with regard to imports of Scotch whiskey from 
- Great Britain which were less by nearly $8,000 in 19 10 than in 
1 909. The result of free entry for American whiskey was to prac- 
tically eliminate importations of Rye and Eourbon whiskey 
from Canada which amounttd in value to $22,314 in 1909, and 
increased the trade of the United States in them by $33,000. 

The alcoholic beverage in most general consumption among 
the native population isadrink variously called "vino," "anisado," 
etc., which is simply raw spirits reduced, sweetened and flavored. 
This is subject to the comparatively small internal revenue tax 
of 12^ cents per proof liter. There were removed in 1910 for local 
consumption, 10,392,422 proof liters which showed an increase 
of 968,552 liters over the year preceding. The alcohol from which 
vino is made is distilled almost entirely from the sap of the nipa, 
a variety of the palm tree that flourishes in swamp lands in many 
sections of the islands. Most of the liquors imported are con- 
sumed by the American and foreign population. 

During the early years of American occupation, when there 
were a great many troops in the islands, the importation of beer 
from the United States reached comparatively large figures. 
But with the reduction of United States forces this importation 
decreased steadily reaching its lowest point in 1908 >vhen but 
$45,756 worth came in. The years 1909 and 1910 witnessed some 
revival in this trade but it can hardly be expected to again reach 
the figures recorded in earlier years. In the calendar year 1901 
importations of American beer in bottles amounted to $619,825 
in value, the highest figure touched in that trade. 

There is only one brewery in the Islands. It is located at 
Manila and operates under a franchise granted by Spain which 
is claimed to be exclusive in effect. This franchise has a few years 
yet to run. The validity of its exclusive features has never, to 
our knowledge, been tested. The output of this brewery in 
1910, based on the collection of internal revenue taxes at two 
cents per liter, amounted to 3,837,000 liters. 
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The consumption of wine in the Islands is now very much 
less than it was in Spanish times. In 1894, for example, the 
importation of still wines from Spain amounted in value to $1,- 
190,826 and, too, it was very much cheaper then than it is today. 
For several years past these importations from Spain have ranged 
between one hundred and ten and one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in value until 1910 when they fell below the hundred thou- 
sand dollar mark. 

43 — Starch 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM U NITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

$12,218 $2,302 $165,248 

■*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

This is an article the consumption of which increases steadily 
as its uses become more generally understood. The Philippines 
will within a few years time be consuming as much per capita 
as Porto Rico with the result that the trade will reach to an 
amount ranging between 150 and $200,000 annually in this item 
alone. The United States shows a consistent increase in the 
amount supplied from year to year. In 1906 it was only $392 
worth. In 1909 it reached $1,215 while for 1910 the figure is 
nearly double. Most of the starch imported comes from China 
which in 1910 contributed $8,139 of the total. 

44 — Sugar, Confectionery, etc. 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM tTNITED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Molasses and syrup $ 7,002 $ 5,778 $ 5,888 

Confectionery 65,027 36,954 1,257,504 

Refined sugar 185,648 4,063 3,508,360 

$267,677 $46,795 $4,771,752 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Kico. 

The total imports in 1909 of articles under this head amount- 
ed in value 10 $163,607 indicating an increase for 1910 of 58 per 
cent. Of the increase shown $61,000 worth is of refined sugar 
and nearly $33,000 confectionery, the latter increase going largely 
to the United States. 

Most of the sugar consumed in the Philippine Islands is 
the unrefined article as produced locally. There is a small refine 
ry at Malabon, a point near Manila, but it is said to consist 
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of an old plant or combination of plants and is, operated intermit- , 
tently and with but little success. A large share of the refined 
sugar imported is for the use of the United States Army and 
comes from Hongkong where there are two large refineries of a 
more modern pattern. The duty on sugar in the Philippines is 
the same as in the United States and it would seem that American 
refiners should be able to control the trade here. There is, how- ' 
ever, but small difl'erence between the rates on raw and on irefined 
sugars and this is apparently more than offset by advantages 
Hongkong possesses in freight rates and cheap labor. Reference 
is made elsewhere in this pamphlet to the production and exporta- 
tion of Philippines sugar. 

In supplying the candies imported the United States is now 
strongly in the lead increasing its contribution over the pre- 
ceding year by $26,460. The United Kingdom, which is second 
oh the list, furnished $18,630 worth in 1910 against $11,162 for 
1 909. The increase during the past few years in the consumption 
of imported confectionery has been very noticeable. In 1906 
imports amounted in value to but twelve thousand dollars. In 
1908 the figures showed twenty eight thousand dollars worth 
as having been received and in 1909 the total was $32,667. The - 
large increase for 1910 reflects the improved economic conditions 
that now prevail. 

45. — Tin, Zinc, and manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- FROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential' 

Zinc $22,703 742 34,152 , 

Tin 547,736 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

In the Philippine records imports of tin and its manufactures 
are included in miscellaneous articles of iron and steel. The 
United States records show exports to the Philippine Islands for 
the same period of 68,467 dollars worth of manufactures of tin. 
For the calendar year 1906 the imports of tin in sheets and manu- 
factured amounted in value to $53,486. The zinc goods imported 
came principally from Germany, Great Britain, France and Bel- 
gium which countries are prominent in the trade in the order 
named. As the rate of duty on zinc manufactures ranges from 



ten to twenty-five per cent ad valorem United States manufac- 
turers should be able to control such trade as there is. 



46 — Tobacco 



TOTAL IMPOR-. 



FROM UNITED STATES 



TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

Leaf tobacco $73,246 8 57,136 $2,599,536 

All Other 135,229 120,491 217,696 

$208,475 $177,627 $2,817,232 

*If same amount per capita as Forto Rico. 

The leaf tobacco imported from the United States in 1910 
re'presents the total increase in importations over the year pre- 
ceding. This trade was made possible by the removal of customs 
duties in the Philippines on United States products. These 
imports are of American tobacco to be used in wrapping Filipino 
cigars. The possibilities of consumption of this tobacco are shown 
in the importations by Porto Rico where it is also employed as 
wrappers for cigars made from the local tobacco product. 

The importations in 1909 of tobacco in its various manufac- 
tured forms classed under the head of "All other" amounted in 
value, according to Philippine Customs reports, to $22,276. 
This would indicate an increase for 1910 of $112,953 or five hun- 
dred per cent. The increase for the United States as shown by 
the same reports was from $2,211 to $120,491. These com- 
parisons, however, are misleading for the reason that imports 
for the United States Army and Navy were not included in the 
figures for 1909 as such imports, of either foreign or domestic 
(U. S.) origin, were not then dutiable while imports for the gov- 
ernment from foreign countries were made dutiable under the new 
tariff law and imports of tobacco from the United States although 
for the use of the Army and Navy, are now included among com- 
mercial imports on account of being subject to the internal 
revenue taxes. 

The increase in exports of manufactured tobacco from the 
United States to the Philippine Islands, according to the Bureau 
of Statistics, Washington, was from $147,807 in 1909 to $152,389, 
in 1910. The necessary difference of time between date of ship- 
ment on one hand and of receipt on the other would account for 
any discrepancy in figures for identical periods. 



Imports of manufactured tobacco are made up of small 
quantities of American cigars and cigarettes, but principally of 
smoking and chewing tobacco. The heavy duties imposed under 
the new tariff law has reduced importations from foreign coun- 
tries to insignificant figures. China contributed $12,467 worth 
of a class of tobacco used only by a few Chinese, while $1,107 
worth came from Great Britain and $981 worth from Egypt. 
These were Turkish and Egyptian cigarettes and came in for the 
most part before the new rates went into effect. 

In another part of this pamphlet will be found an article 
treating the subject of the tooacco industry in and exports from 
these islands. 

47.— Vegetables 

TOTAL IMPOR- J'ROM U>flTED STATES 
TATIONS . Actual Potential* 

Beans and peas S 85,458 $ 20,530 $3,790,768 

Onions 109,724 9 147,136 

Potatoes 234,680 2,150 1,072,296 

Canned vegetables 115,568 53,501 164,184 

AH others including pickles and 

sauces 118,584 36,972 107,888 

$664,014 $113,162 $5,292,772 

*If same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

In supplying the dried beans and peas imported China stands 
first on the list with $37,496 to her credit; Spain comes second 
with $24,518 and the United States third with $20,530. The 
importations in 1910 exceeded those for 1909 by more than $20,- 
000. Of this increase nearly eight thousand dollars worth was 
contributed by the United States and over ten thousand by China. 
The percentage of increase in total importations was a little 
less than 32 while the United States increased its business over 
60 per cent. 

Onions and potatoes are grown to a limited extent in the 
higher altitudes, but the success thus far attained in their culti- 
vation does not warrant the belief that the islands can be made 
to yield sufficient quantities to supply the consumption. Most 
of those imported come from Japan which shipped $7i>973 worth 
of the onions brought in during 1910, and $209,261 in the total 
of potatoes, Australia, China and British East Indies furnished 
respectively $17,250, $12,403, and $6,837 worth of the onions 
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imported. China also supplied $17,062 worth of the potatoes. 
The small quantity of potatoes imported from the United States 
are all of a fancy variety grown in California. 

In the supply of canned vegetables the United States makes 
a better showing contributing over $17,000 worth more than 
Spain which stands second on the list with $35,927 to its credit. 
The increase for the United States in this trade is 50 per cent 
over 1909 while the increase in total imports was only 25%. 
The United States gained above 100 per cent in 1910 over its 
trade for 1909 in miscellaneous vegetables which consists prin- 
cipally of pickles, sauces and bottled goods of various kinds. 
The general increase was only 24 per cent. With the ad- 
vantage of a duty approximating 15 per cent ad valorem on pre- 
served vegetables the United States should steadily increase its 
trade. This is a business that quickly reflects improvement in 
economic conditions. 

48. — Wood and Manufacture* of 

TOTAL IMPOR- FHOM UNITED STATES 

TATIONS . • Actual Potential, 

Boards, deals and planks $314,248 $131,384 $4,908,024 

All other 174,652 74,150 6,383,376 

$488,900 $205,534 $11,291,400 

*I£ same amount per capita as Porto Rico. 

The total exports of lumber and manufactures of wood from 
the United States to the Philippine Islands for the above period, 
according to the Bureau of Statistics, Washington, amounted in 
value to $482,960 of which $282,016 was in boards, deals and 
planks and $124,667 represented by furniture. The apparent 
discrepancy in the Philippine record of imports is accounted for 
by the large quantity of these articles brought in for the use of 
the United States Army which are included in exports from the 
United States but not in the figures of commercial imports here. 
Considerable furniture is now being manufactured out of native 
woods by factories in Manila and the army is contracting with 
them for part of its requirements. 

Although there are vast areas of forest ranges in the Phil-' 
ippines lying practically untouched and containing some of the' 
finest woods used in commerce and the arts, the Islands have 
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imported large quantities of lumber from the United States 
and Australia since American occupation. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that transportation facilities have been so poor and 
expensive that until recently it had not been profitable to use the 
native lumber except that which was available at the seashore. 
It is believed that with improvement in logging and milling facil- 
ities, which is rapidly. taking place, the Islands will soon be inde- 
pendent, of outside imports, for their lumber supplies. The time 
is nearly ended when lumber can be imported from Pacific coast 
ports and those of Australia into the Philippines for less than 
native lumber can be landed i« Manila. 

Development of the lumber industry will create a strong 
demand for logging and sawmill appliances and machinery. It 
is this trade that will hold the greatest interest for United States 
manufacturers, while the Philippine forests will eventually yield 
a large share of the cabinet and dyewoods that are consumed 
in American markets. 

49. — Wool and Manufactures of 

TOTAL IMPOR- PROM UNITED STATES 
TATIONS. Actual Potential* 

$184,697 $10,499 $1,110,680 

*lf same amount per capita aa Porto Rico. 

The use of woollen goods in tropical countries does not, of 
course, compare with that of cotton. The year 1910 showed 
an increase in importations over 1909 of more than forty-one 
thousand dollars worth or 28 per cent. United States manu- 
facturers, although protected by duties that range up to 40 per 
cent ad valorem, have gained but little in this trade. Imports 
from that country increased frpm $2,527 in 1909 to $10,499 'n 
1 910 or about 400 per cent, yet the amount is trifling compared 
to the total. Great Britain is the most important contributor 
to this trade supplymg $50,544 worth in 1909 and $88,830 worth 
in 1910. Germany stands second with $26,035 to her credit 
which amount marks a loss in trade from the preceding year of 
$3,600. Belgium and France are also ahead of the United States 
in supplying the woollen goods imported. 
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gether with a copy of THE OFFICIAL GAZETTE OP THK UNITED 
STATES PATENT OPPICE, of Tuesday, June 15, 1909, which is 
supplementary thereto. 
I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(For the Secretary of State) 

Chief Clerk. 
Enclosures as stated. 




A DDRESS OF PRESIDENT JAFT 

AT THE BANQUET GIVEN IN 

HIS HONOR BY THE AMERICUS 

CLUB, PITTSBURG, PA., MAY 2, 

1910 q ?I fl fl 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Americus Club : 

It is now a number of years since I had the pleasure 
of participating in the Grant Day banquet of this Club. 
But 1 remember with distindtness the hospitality and 
enthusiasm of your members, which do not seem to have 
lost anything in the lapse of years. The toast to General 
Grant has been assigned to an orator who has shown 
himself by his magnificent oration how well chosen he 
was; and I shall not take your time in referring to the i 
great qualities of that silent soldier, which seemed framed 
by Providence to meet the great exigencies of the Civil 
War, when our country was apparently in the throes of 
dissolution — qualities which restored victory to the armies 
of the Union and brought about the peace which Grant 
proclaimed and loved so well. 

I am greatly indebted to the State of Pennsylvania, to 
the city of Pittsburg, and to the Americus Club for giving 
me that gentleman who sits at the head of my Cabinet 
table, and who, in the exercise of the ability and learning 
which brought him to the head of your bar and which 
distinguished his service as Attorney-General of the 
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United States and as a Senator in the Congress from 
Pennsylvania, has given wise counsel of the utmost value 
in guiding the course of the administration, beset with 
many difficulties. As the law officer of the Government 
who conducted to a successful issue the greatest of the 
cases in which the meaning and limitations of the anti- 
trust act were considered, and who by his successful 
advocacy called a halt upon the movement which threat- 
ened a merger of all railroads in the hands of one syn- 
dicate, he took his place among the statesmen of the 
country, and, while respecting the rights of capital and 
the great advantage of its efficient organization, was alive 
to the danger to the public weal which lies in the sup- 
pression of healthful competition and in the abuse of the 
privilege of organization to secure private monopoly and 
excessive profit. 

As the head of the great State Department, having 
in its charge our foreign relations, Mr. Knox has shown 
the same capacity for guarding the interests of his ' 
clients— the United States and her people — in dealing 
vvith foreign nations as he did in protecting their rights 
against the unlawful encroachments of domestic combi- 
nations of capital. 

The department of foreign affairs in a government, 
if it is useful and successful, is not generally very spec- 
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tacular, and it requires a recital of its work. Its tri- 
umphs are peaceful negotiations leading to agreements 
recorded often, not in the ratification of treaties, but in 
the acquiescence of correspondence and not heralded 
to the world as what they often really are— important 
steps toward the universal peace of nations. 

In the first place, 1 ought Jio mention that the State 
Department until this last year has never been properly 
organized. This was not due to the lack of desire on 
the part of former Secretaries of State, but it seemed 
as if Congress had not understood the importance of 
increasing the instrumentalities of the Department, so 
that the growing interests of the Government in all 
parts of the world might be cared for by different divi- 
sions, with competent experts in each, entirely familiar 
with the parts of the globe respectively assigned to 
them for consideration and action. 

Under the appropriations of last year, secured from 
Congress by Mr. Knox, the Department has now a Divi- 
sion of Latin America, a Division of Far Eastern Affairs, 
a Division of Western European Affairs, of Near Eastern 
Affairs, and a greatly expanded Bureau of Trade Rela- 
tions. In this way it has specialists who have served 
in each part of the world and know it directly, and 
who give their whole attention and their specialized 
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knowledge and experience to our interests in that part 
of the world. They are at the disposition of American 
business men and business firms desiring to enter new 
fields of trade, and are prepared to give unlimited time 
to the instruction of American representatives, whether 
new appointees or transferred to new posts. 

Under the law of 1906, and with the assistance of 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Root, a merit system of selection 
and promotion was introduced into the Consular Service 
of the United States ; and in the spirit in which that 
reform was projected it has been carried forward in this 
administration, so that 1 do not think that there can be' 
any doubt that the consular system of the United States 
is now on a better basis and more effective for the 
purposes for which it was organized than ever in the 
history of the country. In addition to this, under an 
Executive Order suggested by Mr. Knox a similar sys- 
tem of examination and promotion by merit has been 
adopted in the Diplomatic Service, reaching up to the 
grade of ministers, and including all the secretaries and 
other subordinates of our embassies and legations. This 
has tended directly to stimulate the ambition of those 
who are now in the service and worthy to stay there, 
and to eliminate therefrom the drones and idlers that 
sought this branch of the service as a sinecure. 
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For the first time in the history of our country Con- 
gress adopted the plan of a maximum and minimum 
tariff, the maximum being 25 per centum greater than 
the minimum. Heretofore we had but a single rigid 
tariff, and in dealing with countries that had two tariffs 
or three we had no advantage to offer them in securing 
from them the benefit of the lower rates. The tariff 
bill was signed the 5th of August, 1909, and, according 
to its terms, it was required of the Executive — and that 
means the State Department, with assistance from tariff 
experts whom the President might directly appoint — to 
investigate the tariffs and trade regulations of every 
nation in the world with whom the United States had 
any commerce whatever, to determine whether in any 
of these respects there was undue discrimination against 
the trade of the United States in favor of the trade of 
some other nation and by negotiation to seek to end 
it ; and if unsuccessful to allow the maximum tariff to 
go into operation. All this had to be done, and the 
negotiations to secure the removal of such discrimina- 
tions as were found had to be completed and proclama- 
tions issued announcing the result before the 31st of 
the following March. The work has been done by 
Mr. Knox and the State Department, and has been 
well done. We have succeeded in securing from all 
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countries substantially their minimum tariff, or, if not 
their minimum tariff in terms, such concessions as to 
be equivalent to the benefits under the minimum tariff 
denied to us. 

One hundred and thirty-four proclamations have 
been issued, attesting the fact that under the present 
conditions there is no undue discrimination against the 
trade of the United States by any country with which 
the United States has commercial relations. Germany 
has granted to all American products her complete and 
unqualified conventional or minimum tariff rates, and 
has abolished her former restrictive regulation which 
required imports of American pork meats to be accom- 
panied by certificates showing their microscopical 
inspection in the United States, thereby removing the 
obstacle which had effectually prevented their entry 
into the German Empire. 

France granted to American products her minimum 
tariff rates on about 97 per cent of her total importa- 
tions from the United States, thereby giving equality 
of tariff treatment, for the first time, to numerous classes 
of important American commodities, such as agricul- 
tural implements and machinery and machine tools; 
and, in addition, made certain concessions in regard to 
inspection which were deemed to be equivalent to the 
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small percentage withheld from us of her minimum 
tariff. ^ 

The Government of Austria-Hungary abolished its 
restrictive regulation affecting the importation of Ameri- 
can pork meats, so that these products henceforth will 
be admitted when accompanied by the ordinary federal 
certificates of inspection. 

Greece reduced by one-half her former high duties 
on lubricating oil and cotton-seed oil, both largely 
imported from the United States, while Brazil added 
several commodities to the list of American products 
entitled to the preferential reduction of 20 per cent. 
Other countries have made specific improvement in 
their laws and practices affecting the American export 
trade as the direct result of these negotiations. 

With Canada there was a grave question as to whether 
the extension to many other countries of the benefit of 
the rates of the reciprocity treaty between Canada and 
France, which are from 2^ to 5 per cent less than the 
so-called normal rates charged against imports from this 
country, was not an undue discrimination against the 
United States. To avoid this result, Canada reduced the 
tariff on some thirteen numbers, embracing substantially 
all those articles in respect to which there was any com- 
petition between the United States and the favored 
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nations in the Canadian market. The Canadian settle- 
ment was accompanied by an exchange of notes indicat- 
ing the willingness on the part of each Government to 
enter into future negotiations looking to closer commer- 
cial relations between the United States and Canada. It 
is the view of the administration that a peculiar relation 
existing between Canada and the United States, with a 
boundary line of 3,000 miles in extent between them, 
justifies a different policy as to imports and exports 
between the two countries from that which obtains in 
regard to European and oriental countries, and that if, by 
reciprocal arrangements, we can make the commercial 
bond closer it will be for the benefit of both nations. 

Several treaties negotiated by Mr. Root in the pre- 
vious administration for the settlement of long-standing 
controversies with Canada have now been ratified, and 
the peaceful adjustment of our commercial relations was 
a fitting climax. They all constitute the establishment 
of greater friendliness between the United States and 
her rapidly growing and very prosperous neighbor to 
the north than ever before in the history of the two 
countries. 

The example set by the last administration, with 
Mr. Root at the head of the State Department, in cul- 
tivating good relations with all the South American and 
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Central American Republics has been followed closely 
by Mr. Knox and the Department under him. 1 say 
this deliberately for the purpose of meeting suggestions 
and criticisms that there has been a departure from 
such policy, and I venture to affirm that never before 
in the history of the country have our relations with 
South American and Central American Republics been 
more friendly than they are to-day. 

We have just appointed a commission of men of 
the highest character and ability to represent us at the 
Fourth Pan-American Conference, to be held at Buenos 
Aires on this the one-hundredth year of the independence 
of most of the South American Republics. We have 
signified our sense of the importance of the celebrations 
of their one-hundredth anniversaries which are to take 
place in the various South American countries by dele- 
gating some of our most prominent citizens to attend 
as special representatives of the United States. We 
have just celebrated with proper form, suited to the 
importance of the occasion, the dedication of the beau- 
tiful building in which is housed the Bureau of American 
Republics, to act as a clearing-house and to facilitate 
exchanges of opinion and trade and good will between 
all the Republics of this hemisphere. 

By tact and diplomatic guidance a war between Peru 
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and Bolivia was avoided, and not a little of the credit 
for reaching an honorable and pacific settlement was 
due to the sensible and . straightforward suggestion of 
our Secretary of State. Again, through the same assist- 
ance, an obstacle to the taking part by Bolivia in the 
Pan-American Conference at Buenos Aires has been 
removed. 

The boundary dispute between Costa Rica and Pan- 
ama was lately settled by the friendly offices of Secretary 
Knox, and a convention signed providing for arbitration 
by the Chief Justice of the United States. 

Relations between Peru and Ecuador are at present 
strained, due also to a boundary dispute, in which acri- 
monious feeling has been developed on both sides, and 
in regard to which our peace-making Secretary of State 
is bending his energies to bring about a solution honor- 
able to both parties. 

The fact that in respect to the claim pending against 
one of the South American Republics our State Depart- 
ment took a firm stand and insisted on a settlement is 
not to be regarded in the slightest degree as an evidence 
of our lack of friendship for that Government or our 
earnest desire to maintain the friendliest relations with 
all South America. But a Secretary of State of the United 
States would be recreant to all the proper rules governing 
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his duty if he neglected the just rights of American citi- 
zens in dealing with any country, however important her 
friendship. 

The course of our State Department with respect to 
certain small Central American States has been subjected 
to criticism, which to me seems wholly unwarranted. 
Turbulence and unstable conditions in Central America 
have been a perennial occupation to the Department of 
State. By the Washington conventions, to which the 
United States morally has the relation of a party, it was 
sought to guarantee the neutrality of Honduras, because 
it has always been felt that a strong and stable Honduras 
stretching across the center of Central America would 
contribute more than anything else to the progress and 
prosperity of the five Republics, the peaceful welfare of 
which the United States has always promoted. Hon- 
duras has a heavy foreign debt and its finances are dis- 
organized. American citizens have now an actual interest 
in the railways and wharves of the country. An Ameri- 
can banking house has finally undertaken to refund the 
debt, rehabilitate the finances, and advance funds for rail- 
way and other improvements contributing directly to the 
country's prosperity and commerce. Such an arrange- 
ment has long been desired and our State Department 
is cordially supporting the project. 
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The great disturber of Central America in recent years 
has been Zelaya, the tyrannical and unprincipled Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Nicaragua. With respect to 
every plan for the promotion of pacification and friendly 
relations between the five Republics, he played the part 
of marplot.. When his brutal and cruel exactions drove 
a part of the people of Nicaragua into rebellion and an 
extended civil war, he violated the laws of war and the 
rights of American citizens who had regularly enlisted 
in the ranks of the revolutionists by taking their lives. 
He thus gave a right to the Government of the United 
States to demand reparation and, by reason of the char- 
acter of his Government — exemplified by this cruelty 
toward American citizens-— to withdraw all diplomatic 
relations by a letter of Secretary Knox which gave full 
reasons therefor, and which notified the contending 
forces in Nicaragua that the United States would hold 
each one to strict accountability, were the rights of 
American citizens further outraged. American forces 
were sent to both coasts of Nicaragua to be in readiness 
if occasion should arise to protect Americans and their 
interests. It is undoubtedly true that the attitude of 
the United States toward Zelaya so injured his prestige 
and brought him so clearly to the bar of the public 
opinion of the world as an international criminal that 
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he was obliged to abdicate and leave his Government 
to a better man. It is hoped that the war between 
the factions is now drawing to a close, and that a far 
better Government may be established, which shall have 
regard to the interests of its own citizens as well as of 
those of friendly nations. The leaders of both factions, 
Madriz and Estrada, have admitted the unjust character 
of the killing of Groce anJ Cannon. This Government 
must consider at the proper time calling upon the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, when one can be recognized, to 
make such reparation as shall seem to be just for this 
violation of American rights, and to give adequate 
guaranties for the future observance and strengthening 
on the part of Nicaragua of the Washington conven- 
tions. Meanwhile, pending the working out of the 
Nicaraguan situation, we have saved further invasion 
of American rights and have indirectly accomplished the 
elimination of Zelaya and of Zelayaism. I think anyone 
who will analyze the Nicaraguan policy will see that it 
has brought about its exact and just and beneficent 
objects. 

The elimination of Castro, who was of the class of 
Zelaya, from the control of Venezuela has enabled us 
to settle peacefully the claims of our fellow-citizens in 
that important South American State. 
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As a confirmation of the friendly relations which now 
exist between this country and all of South America, 
Argentine has placed the contract for two battleships 
and certain additional naval armament, amounting in 
money value in all to about $23,000,000, and there is rea- 
son to believe that we shall have further contracts of a 
similar sort placed in the United States by other South 
American governments. The opportunity to get this 
business was brought about directly by the untiring 
efforts of the Department of State, and this could not 
have been achieved but for the reorganization of the State 
Department, and by means of a liberal appropriation of 
Congress, and the consequent energetic direction of the 
reformed Consular Service and the Diplomatic Service, 
reorganized last year. 

The theory that the field of diplomacy does not 
include in any degree commerce and the increase of 
trade relations is one to which Mr. Knox and this 
administration do not subscribe. We believe it to be 
of the utmost importance that while our foreign policy 
should not be turned a hair's breadth from the straight 
path of justice, it may be well made to include active 
intervention to secure for our merchandise and our 
capitalists opportunity for profitable investment which 
shall inure to the benefit of both countries concerned. 
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There is nothing inconsistent in the promotion of peace- 
ful relations and the promotion of trade relations, and 
if the protection which the United States shall assure 
to her citizens in the assertion of just rights under 
investment made in foreign countries shall promote 
the amount of such investments and stimulate and 
enlarge the business relations, it is a result to be com- 
mended. To call such diplomacy "dollar diplomacy," 
and thus apply to it what is deemed by the authors 
of the phrase an expression of contempt, is to ignore 
entirely a most useful office to be performed by a 
government in its dealings with foreign governments. 
Such diplomacy gives to the merchants of other coun- 
tries in the competition for the trade of the world an 
advantage which their own governments are only too 
glad to offer to them, and which our Government 
ought not to deny to her own merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and capitalists. 

Our trade has grown quite beyond the limits of 
this country. With an annual foreign trade exceeding 
$2,000,000,000, our State Department could not vindi- 
cate its existence or justify a policy which in any way 
withheld a fostering, protecting, and stimulating hand 
in the development and extension of that trade. 

hi pursuit of such policy it is often desirable that 
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the loan of American capital to a foreign government 
be made. The Government measures its support of 
the enterprise for which the loan is made, not by the 
profits of our capitalists but by the broad national 
advantages to be expected. It is easy in such cases 
for the Department of State to secure conditions which 
will insure the benefit to this country, as, for example, 
if the loan be for public works in stipulations for the 
purchase of materials in the United States. 

There is promised great railway development in the 
Empire of Turkey, and our State Department is using 
such proper efforts as it may to assist American con- 
tractors and constructors in securing the contracts for the 
making of these railroads. I need hardly say what a 
benefit that would confer in the inevitable purchase of 
materials for the work of construction in the performance 
of such contracts. 

In our agreements with China we have provisions 
whereby the Chinese Government promises to reform its 
currency and to abolish likin, a mode of internal taxation 
which weighs against our trade, and to give a share of 
railway loans to American capital. Early last year it 
developed that three foreign Governments were about to 
conclude a loan to China for the construction of a great 
railway system in the heart of the Yangtze Valley, and 
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that the likin revenues were to be hypothecated to the 
foreign lenders, and that railway materials purchased 
abroad were to come from the lending countries. It was 
seen that our direct treaty interests in the likin question 
would be jeopardized unless American citizens also had 
a direct interest in these revenues as security for the loan. 
It was further plain that American manufacturers and 
merchants would lose an important opportunity and mar- 
ket. As a result of nearly a year's negotiation, American 
participation in the loan and in the sale of materials for 
the railroad has been assured. 

Again, the representative of a group of American 
bankers, acting also for an English construction company, 
secured a contract for the financing and building of a rail- 
way from Chinchou north to Tsitsihar and to Aigun on 
the Amur River, passing from Manchuria through Mon- 
golia and meeting the Russian Trans-Siberian Railway. 
As this enterprise would open up a large new field in the 
Chinese Empire and would directly and indirectly benefit 
both Chinese and American commerce, this Government 
agreed cordially to give the enterprise the support which 
it might legitimately furnish to beneficial American enter- 
prises in foreign countries. 

In the course of this negotiation Secretary Knox 
advanced a proposal by which capitalists of Russia, 
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Japan, and other nations, including the United States, 
should join in advancing to China the sum necessary 
to enable that Government to take over the railroads of 
Manchuria, and to manage them upon a business basis 
free from all suspicion of ulterior political motives or 
of discriminations. This proposal has not met mth the 
approval of all the nations to whom it was made, but 
that it may ultimately be the basis for assuring the 
peace of the Orient we have not lost hope. The con- 
ception of Manchuria as a buffer state in which the 
railways should be under the control of representatives 
of all the nations, and not policed by the armies of 
any, is certainly most useful, and one which if it could 
be realized would be fruitful of permanent peace. As 
for the Chinchou-Aigun Railway, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is now prepared to cooperate in its construc- 
tion, and the enterprise is in a stage of satisfactory 
negotiation. 

The policy of the "open door" was inaugurated by 
this Government while John Hay was Secretary of State, 
and had its inception in a note circulated among the 
powers by him. It has been the intention and purpose 
of this administration to conserve and maintain that 
policy as far as possible, and we can not look with satis- 
faction or quietly acquiesce in a silent defeat of that 
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policy in the actual measures adopted by any of the 
governments interested in the Orient. 

The Chinese Government and people are passing 
through a marvelous stage of transition from ancient 
to modern methods, and in this progressive work of 
development there is no country to which China looks 
with more friendly reliance than to the United States. 
The State Department mV, therefore, well foster the 
use and investment of American capital which operates 
for the establishment of legitimate American business 
interests in China and for the welfare of that great 
Empire and which gives us a legitimate standing in 
maintaining the integrity of China and conserving her 
just rights. 

It is the purpose of our State Department to insist 
upon a respect for the just claims of American citizens, 
wherever they may be. These can not be sacrificed 
to any policy. We must use every effort to give a 
full measure of protection in our own country to the 
rights of foreigners of whatever nationality or race, and 
in our dealings with other governments to combine a 
patient insistence upon our rights with a scrupulous 
respect for theirs, in this way the great work of 
making world peace is carried on, and such a course 
contributes quite as much to this end as arbitration 
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treaties and other instrumentalities by which in more 
conspicuous ways war is rendered less and less possible. 

Among the direct contributions to the cause of peace 
I am glad to call your attention to the fact that Secretary 
Knox has broached to the powers a project for evolving 
a general Court of Arbitral Justice out of the theory of 
the Prize Court Convention drawn up at the last Hague 
Conference. The proposal has had a most sympathetic 
reception from many of the powers, sufficient, we hope, 
to secure its success, and we feel assured that in the not 
distant future it will take tangible form and result in a 
forum always open to all nations, having a confidence in 
the justice of their respective causes, which will make 
them willing to substitute, in the settlement of contro- 
versies, the deliberate and righteous judgment of an 
impartial tribunal for the antiquated method of force. 

To the record of a year's accomplishments under Sec- 
retary Knox in our foreign affairs I think 1 may properly 
point with pride, and yet with becoming modesty, for it 
is his work and not mine. All 1 can claim is the merit of 
selecting him for the task, 
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INTEODUCTION. 

EvEHT American who has the defence of the country seriously 
at heart ought to read Mr. Huidekoper's article, "Is the United 
States Prepared for War?" It follows closely the arguments of 
that admirable history of "The Military Policy of the United 
States," by General Emory Upton, -who may properly be con- 
sidered the greatest military writer and critic that this country 
has produced, and what he has said and recommended may well 
be taken as a proper standard by which to fudge the progress or 
retrogression in our military establishment. 

Mr. Huidekoper has dealt with our military forces from the 
standpoint of a business man — a totally new point of view — and 
he has demonstrated the fallacy of intrusting our destinies to 
inadequately trained officers and soldiers. Assuredly,, we have 
no right as a nation to ask our citizens to expose themselves as 
enlisted men in battle without reducing the chances of disaster 
and death by proper military education. 

In the last six years we have taken great steps forward, but a 
great deal still remains to be done. Our sudden colonial expan- 
sion and the Monroe Doctrine, which is approved by both the 
great national parties, and which has been repeatedly announced 
as the policy of the government by various Presidents and Secre- 
taries of State, involve responsibilities which cannot be lightly 
disregarded or thrust aside. To maintain a high rank among 
the nations requires adequate military forces, and the ability to 
compel recognition of any doctrine depends upon the power to 
enforce it of the nation which asserts it. The voice of the United 
States in favor of international Justice is much more weighty 
when it is known to have a good navy and good army to enforce 
its views and defend its rights. We cannot and should not main- 
tain a large regular army, but for a nation of eighty millions, or, 
counting in the people who live in our dependencies, nearly ninety 
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millions of people, a regular army of 100,000 men is a small 
force, considering especially the fact of the remoteness of the 
Philippines, the Isthmus of Panama, Porto Eico, and Alaska. 
It is a less percentage than was the army in Washington's time, 
in Jefferson's time, or indeed in Madison's time. Certainly the 
force upon which we must depend for quick action will be the 
regular army, and if that is not promptly effective immediately 
disaster will follow. In addition to the regular army there should 
be a provision for an efficient reserve of national volunteers, and 
such a plan for the co-operation of the militia forces of the States 
with the Federal Government and its military establishment as 
to make that force able to repel invasion and constitute an ef- 
fective part of our national defence. 

It is a fact, whether the American citizens realize it or not, 
that time is indispensable to the making of good soldiers. Our 
own sad experience proves this proposition, but our confidence in 
ourselves and in our power of quickly adapting circumstances to 
meet any national emergency so far has carried some of our public 
men that they have been deliberately blind to the commonest and 
most generally accepted military principles, and they have been 
misled by the general success or good luck which has attended us 
in most of our wars. The awful sacrifice of life and money which 
we had to undergo during the four years in order to train our 
Civil War veterans and to produce that army is entirely forgot- 
ten, and the country is lulled into utterly unfounded assurance 
that a volunteer enlisted to-day, or a militiaman enrolled to- 
morrow, can in a week or a month be made an effective soldier. 
More than this, the fact that in the Civil War each side labored 
under the burden of having to use raw levies at first, while in 
any foreign war we might have, our troops would have to encoun- 
ter at once a trained and disciplined force, is entirely ignored. 
The people of this country and the government of this country, 
down to the time of the Spanish War, had pursued a policy which 
seemed utterly to ignore the lessons of the past. It thus has 
happened that instead of an intelligent economy, a short-sighted 
parsimony has been too often practised in respect to the army. 
After the emergency arises, and when it is too late for economical 
preparation, then the legislature opens the treasury by appropria- 
tions and provisions of the greatest liberality to meet the necessi- 
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ties which only time and thorough preparation conld' properly 
and economically meet. "^ 

I hope that we may never have another war. But our experi- 
ence in the past does not justify such a hope. It is our duty, 
therefore, if we would he wise in our generation, to make pro- 
vision for a comparatively small regular army and efficient re- 
serve of volunteers, and an adequate and co-operating force of 
State militia. The necessity of these measures at the present time, 
as well as the blunders and financial short-sightedness which have 
characterized our military policy in the past, are clearly shown by 
Mr. Huidekoper. 

Without concurring in all of his judgments, I can truly say 
that his article deserves the most careful reading and considera- 
tion. 




EEYIEWS. 

ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER 

Washsington, D. C. 

March 24, 1906. 

OUR MILITARY DEFICIEIsrCY. 

There is a visible shock to the optimistic mind in two articles 
contained in the current number of The North American 
Review. One of these papers bears the title "Our Navy/' and 
is a tribute by "An American Citizen," behind which indefinite 
descriptive designation the author seeks to show that the naval 
personnel is in a bad way generally. In discussions of this sort 
a critic gains attention and respect and exercises influence in the 
measure of his sincerity, real or apparent. The first step toward 
establishing that quality is an identity of authorship, and an 
article which comes from no more exclusive source of information 
than "An American Citizen" must be passed by as being of doubt- 
ful value as a contribution to the fund of information to mankind, 
or as lacking in anything virtuous, because the author dares not to 
come out in the open and conduct his warfare. The attack from 
ambush does not occupy a very exalted place in military strategy. 
The other article, being the second installment of Mr. Frederic 
Louis Huidekoper's paper, "Is the United States Prepared for 
War ?" is of a quite different sort. It is a statistical interrogation, 
of which it is well worth seeking the answer in the practical 
preparation for the emergency that Mr. Huidekoper feels we have 
placidly ignored. In the present paper that able writer gives 
specific instances of the uncertainty of militia as an ally of the 
regular military force in time of war, and his citations are im- 
pressive, if not positively sensational. He points out the defects 
which exist in the present militia law, and shows that the country 
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is able to gain nothing from the legislative provision of a volun- 
teer reserve, which alone would be of use in time of war, the 
organized militia being limited to service within the United States 
for a period not to exceed nine months. 

Mr. Huidekoper shows, too, that we could safely count upon 
only 144,535 troops for war, one-third of which would be drawn 
from the "untrained militia, which could not stand against the 
regulars of such countries as France or Germany." With the 
100,000 dependable troops very little could be accomplished 
against the war strength of the armies of Austria or France or 
Germany or Eussia or Great Britain or even Japan. "How long," 
asks Mr. Huidekoper, "could our army cope with the 800,000 
veterans Japan was known to have had in Manchuria?" 

This passage in Mr. Huidekoper's article ought to appeal to 
Congress while it still has under consideration the provision of 
the means of sustaining and supporting an adequate and properly 
equipped military personnel: "Although one is fully ready to 
grant that awful blunders have often been made by the Army itself, 
yet, on the other hand, one cannot refrain from asking whether 
any set of men in whose hands reposes the power to mould the 
military organization and to provide all military supplies has the 
right — moral or otherwise — to send the flower of a country's 
manhood to be sacrificed on the altar of national honor? At the 
very best, 'war is hell;' and when our soldiers are forced to die 
by thousands from wounds, fever, starvation, and lack of medi- 
cines and attention, who will attempt to hold blameless the legis- 
lators who have neglected their duty ? When a man dies through 
the neglect of another man who might have prevented his death, 
does not the law call this neglect by a very dire name and punish 
it accordingly? Is the War Department accountable because, 
when 200,000 trained soldiers are needed at the outbreak of war, 
only half that number are forthcoming? Is the War Department 
responsible when vast quantities of supplies and medical stores 
are needed, that only a fraction is provided ? Is th6 War Depart- 
ment to be blamed, when experienced officers are required to lead 
troops and to administer the branches of the staff, and experienced 
surgeons to care for the sick and wounded, because ignorance and 
parsimony at the Capitol refuse to authorize their employment 
or to provide them with proper education? Are Secretaries of 
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War to be held at fault because they have inherited vicious sys- 
tems and defective organizations which are utterly inadequate to 
the stress of war, when they were not responsible for the creation 
of them, and when the genius of a Napoleon in their place would 
be powerless to make the proper changes ? Have not the military 
blunders of our legislators cost appallingly enough already ? How 
much longer are Americans to be taxed for the military education 
of our legislators who will not learn ?" 

There is much information in these articles which Mr. Huide- 
koper has written, and it ought to appeal with force to those who 
have hitherto been insanely content to regard this country as 
secure against defeat in the presence of any enemy. He brings 
out the real situation as we shall some day doubtless know it, 
when it is too late to apply the remedy and when we have bought 
practical experience at the high price of public humiliation and 
needless loss of life. Looking at the situation in an almost 
commercial sense, which is an element introduced by Mr. Huide- 
koper in his several arguments in favor of a sane recognition of 
our danger and a timely application of a cure, it is pointed out 
that the true valuation of real and personal property in this coun- 
try amounted, five or six years ago, to $94,300,000,000. The 
maintenance of the regular army of less than 65,000 officers and 
men last year cost $77,655,162.80,, which, as Mr. Huidekoper 
says, "considered from the standpoint of insurance alone, is only 
0.83 mills on the dollar, or 83-1000 of one per cent, on the valua- 
tion of property." An army three times the size of our present 
army would, it is estimated, cost less than twice the above rate, 
or about $1.66 per annum on every $1,000 of property. 

Altogether, Mr. Huidekoper has rendered by this example of 
pessimism a real service to his country, if his article shall succeed 
in gaining that attention which it deserves by reason of the sound- 
ness of its logic, the succinctness of its comment, the reliability 
and pertinence of its statistics, and the openness and candor of 
its criticism. 
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From the 
Journal of the United States Infantry Association 
for April, 1906, pp. 197-198. 
"IS THE UNITED STATES PKEPAEED EOK WAR?" 

We suggest to aU our readers, indeed to all patriotic citizens, a 
careful study of Mr. Huidekoper's articles in the Pehruary and 
March numbers of The Nokth American Review, entitled "Is 
the United States Prepared for War?" They are very forceful and 
timely. The array of figures and tables with which he supports 
his arguments is startling and disagreeable, and may weU bid 
us pause a moment in our mad rush for wealth, to see what 
measures we have taken to protect this great horde of money 
from the greed of others. 

Military men have had knowledge of the weaknesses in our 
military policy, but dared not publish the truth. Mr. Huide- 
koper, being a civilian and a well-known student of military his- 
tory, cannot be set aside as a military optimist, and as desiring 
an increase in our military establishment for his own advance- 
ment. Greneral Upton was advised by his friends not to publish 
his book on our military policy, as it would be distasteful to the 
volunteers, who were then in high places in the government; so 
it was not nntU long after his death that his valuable manuscript 
was unearthed and a few limited copies printed. A few of the 
striking statements in the article may be quoted : 

"Never at the beginning of any decade in our national history, 
save one, have our people had as many as one trained soldier to 
every one thousand of population to protect them." Tables to sup- 
port this. "That the militia and volunteers have never failed 
after two years of war — which afford ample time to transform- 
them into well-trained soldiers — to acquit themselves with the 
utmost credit in no wise alters the fact that until they have under- 
gone some similar schooling they have never ieen and never will 
ie anything but comparatively raw, undisciplined organizations." 

For the class of fatuous patriots who believes that he is a pre- 
destined hero and a field marshal by birth, such sentences are 
hard reading. 

Washington wrote, September 24, 1776 : "To place any depend- 
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ence upon militia is assuredly resting upon a broken staff." Then 
follows a table stowing where and when the "Militia Ban Away 
or Deserted" from August 27, 1776, to Bull Eun; next is a table 
showing when and where "The Militia Mutinied" — and last of 
all is the most serious table, showing when "The States Defied 
the United States Oovernment by Refusing to Furnish Their 
Militia to Its Service" which is the weakest link in our govern- 
ment. We cannot make war as a nation unless the States consent 
and willingly furnish their quotas. 

He draws a parallel betw^^ the glorious victories of the navy, 
from the days of John Paul Jones down to the present, and the 
disgraceful defeats of the army during the same period, and 
attributes the difference to the fact "that Congress has been wise 
enough to hold jealously to its constitutional right 'to provide and 
maintain a navy/ instead of delegating any part thereof to the 
various States and giving them the power to interfere in naval as 
they can in military affairs. Furthermore, the appointment of 
all naval officers is vested in the President alone, and not given to 
the Governors of the States, as in the case of the militia volun- 
teers." He might have added that although all of our Presidents 
in the past have believed that lawyers, doctors, farmers, could 
readily command divisions and army corps, they have not yet 
learned that such men can command a line of battleships; when 
that doubt is removed from a President's mind the navy's long 
chain of victories may be roughly broken. 

"It mu£t be borne in mind that we have never yet been pitted 
against the land forces of any first-class military power;" and 
yet how many of our children are taught in school that twice we 
took the British Lion by the tail, thrashed his head against the 
rocks, and left him dead forever? We would have taken his 
kingdom save for the great body of water between us. "It is 
indeed a most lamentable fact that never once have our soldiers 
gone into a vjar for which Congress has made the necessary prepa- 
rations beforehand." 

He speaks of the "ignorance and parsimony" governing our 
military policy in peace, and the extravagance and folly of our 
method of conducting war. His statements are amply reinforced 
by quotations from historical and state papers. He illustrates- 
again how the wisdom of Washington, Jefferson, Calhoun, and 
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other really great men. has been sown on the wind, and intimates 
what we all must feel — ^that the whirlwind is forming. 

There is so much meat in the article that it is impossible to do 
it justice in extracts. We simply quote enough to give our readers 
a desire for more. The last sentence is the heart cry of every 
true citizen: 

"When will our American people awake to the facts, or when 
will our legislators heed the handwriting on the wall?" 



IS THE UNITED STATES PEEPAHED 
FOE WAR? ' 

BY FREDERIC^LOUIS HUIDEKOPER. 



When Washington, in a letter to the President of Congress, 
dated August 20th, 1780, said that "it is an old maxim that the 
surest way to make a good peace is to be well prepared for war," 
he merely repeated in another form what had been said by Roman 
writers many centuries before his time. One need not be a pro- 
found student of history to be able to appreciate fully the disas- 
ters gratuitously courted by any nation which is not at all times 
thoroughly prepared for a final appeal to arms, or to comprehend 
that rampant patriotism and mere numbers of soldiers do not 
constitute adequate preparations for war; our own Civil War, 
the Franco-German War and the recent struggle between Japan 
and Eussia are sufficient proofs. The French "Grand Army" 
of 1805 was one of the most perfect fighting machines that the 
world has yet seen. Commanded by the greatest strategist of all 
time, its Marshals a group of warriors whose renown has still 
to be equalled by any one set of corps commanders, trained by 
two years of incessant drill at the Armed Camp at Boulogne,. 
imbued with unbounded enthusiasm, it is small wonder that it 
proved irresistible at Ulm and later at Austerlitz. ISTapoleon 
himself declared that the "Army of Austerlitz" was the finest 
he ever commanded, and yet one of his aides-de-camp, Count 
Philippe de Segur,, wrote of it: 

"However, these great armies, just like colossi, are only good to be 
seen at a distance from which many of the defective details are imper- 
ceptible." 

'Leading article in The North Amekican Review for February, 1906. 
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Every great general knows only too -well how many imperfec- 
tions must exist in the best of armies and even imder the most 
favorable circumstances, and it was undoubtedly this knowledge 
which caused General Sherman to 'declare: 

"I cannot help plead to my countrymen, at every opportunity, to cher- 
ish all that is manly and noble in the military profession, because Peace 
is enervating and no man is wise enough to foretell when soldiers may be 
in demand again." 

We Americans are far too prone to boast that everything we 
possess is "the finest in the world," and we gloat with a pride 
often offensive over the marvellous achievements of our national 
career. Superficiality, which is a dominant American trait, has 
caused us to slumber under a false security, and to believe that, 
because we have been fortunate enough to be victorious in our 
past wars, we may continue to rest at ease over the future. The 
Monroe Doctrine, with its policy of non-interference in European 
affairs and its dogma that European Powers shall not meddle in 
the affairs of this continent, has contributed to give us a pro- 
vincial standpoint from which even the Spanish-American War 
and our sudden development into a "World Power" have as yet 
been unable -to deliver us entirely. Animated by the deeply 
rooted Anglo-Saxon repugnance to a large standing army and 
anything which smacks of militarism in the slightest degree, we 
as a people cling with astonishing tenacity to the ridiculous 
fallacy that a citizen with a musket is fully equal, if not superior, 
to the trained soldier both in courage and efficiency. That we have 
thus far weathered the storms which the American Ship of State 
has encountered seems to us to be ample reason why we should 
content ourselves with the course that we have steered in the past, 
utterly oblivious to the fact that we have apparently forgotten 
the lessons which we ought to have learned, and that in every 
respect, except as concerns our army, we Americans have never 
been satisfied to follow, but have striven, and in most cases 
succeeded in our desire, to lead the rest of the world. 

We pride ourselves that we are a peaceful people which does 
not voluntarily plunge into war; yet our history demonstrates 
that, since the signing of the Declaration of Independence, for 
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every four and a half years of peace we have had one year of war. 
The United States has never, thus far, been pitted against the 
land forces of a first-class military Power; England, although 
the leading naval Power of the world since the sixteenth century, 
was not a first-class military Power in 1775-1783, and the bliin- 
ders of her Sovereign and Cabinet afforded singular aid to the re- 
volting colonies; even in 1813-1815, she had scarcely attained 
the front rank, and she was, moreover, so involved in her struggle 
against Napoleon that her Peninsular veterans could not be 
sent across the ocean until tjae close of the war, and consequently 
only participated in the battle of New Orleans, which was fought 
after peace had been signed. 

The military establishment of the United States has always 
consisted of three branches: (1) The Eegular Army; (3) The 
Militia; and (3) The Volunteers. Thanks to the parsimony 
and short-sightedness of Congress, our Eegular Army has invari- 
ably been much too small to meet our requirements in time of 
war — and, indeed, often in time of peace — so that it has always 
been necessary to depend largely upon the Militia and Volunteers. 
''Why not?" the opinionated American will reply with charac- 
teristic superficiality. "Have we not always had plenty of them 
at our disposal? And, surely, you cannot ask for better troops 
than these same Militia and Volunteers were at the close of the 
Civil War." Granting that it would be impossible to find in 
military annals more splendid troops than those which the United 
States possessed in 1865, we must not forget that they were then 
militia and volunteers in name only. Four years of desperate 
fighting had transformed them from extremely raw recruits 
into seasoned veterans of the very highest type. 

We have achieved our phenomenal successes by the application 
of soimd business foresight and judgment and progressive busi- 
ness methods to the various problems which we have imdertaken 
to solve, and it is consequently surprising that our people have 
not, through their Senators and Eepresentatives in Congress, 
made use of these same methods in dealing with their Army. 
It may accordingly be well to examine briefly what our wars 
have cost us in men and money, and why so little has been learned 
from the lessons which the past ought to have taught us. We 
may begin by scrutinizing the following table: 
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War. 


Regulars. 


Militia, etc. 


Opponents. 


Cost. 


Pensions. 


Bevolation 

1812 


231,771' 

56,032" 

600" 

5,911" 

1,341" 

20,632" 

31,034"! 

67.000"" 

58,688'" 

76,416" 


164,087' 

471,622" 

43,921" 

1,600" 

4,638" 

48,152" 

73,532'= 

2,605,341'" 

223,235'" 

50,052" 


Ab't 150,605" 

Ab't 55,000'' 

1,500-2,000" 

Ab't 1,000" 

800-1,000" 

1,200-8,000" 

Ab't 46,000'" 

1,000,000" 

200,000"" 

Unestimated 


$370,000,000" 

88,687,009" 

Unestimated 

8,004,236" 

5.446,034" 

69 751,611" 

88,600,208" 

5,371,079,748" 

321,833,254" 

171,326,572" 


$70,000,000" 
45,542,069' 


Creek 


See below 


Seminole 

Black Hawk 

Florida" 

Mexican 

Civil 


See below 
See below 
Footnote'" 

38,069,245" 
8,859,195,306' 

■ 16,438,355" 


Spanisti 

Fhilippine 



Probably not one American in a hundred thousand has any 
conception of the outrageous extravagance in men and money 
that has characterized every war in which we have been involved. 
From a purely business standpoint, the above figures are indica- 
tive of puerile short-sightedness and criminal blundering, such 
as would not be tolerated for a moment in any properly managed 
company or corporation in the United States. One ex-ample 
drawn from Upton will suffice to demonstrate how needlessly 

'General Emory Upton, "The Military Policy of the United States," 
p. 58. This was published by the War Department in 1904, and is the 
most trustworthy work on the subject ever written. Owing to lack of 
appropriation, it is now out of print. — ^'Keturns and estimates of the 
Secretary of War; American State Papers, Vol. I, pp. 14-19. — "Original 
returns in the British Eeeord Office, quoted by H. B. Carrington, "Bat- 
tles of the American Eevolution," pp. 93, 301, 321, 462, 483, 502 and 646.— 
•Upton, p. 66; IngersoU, "The Second War," I, p. 14.— "Annual report of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, June 30th, 1906, p. 11. — 'Records of the 
Adjutant-General's Office. Also Upton, p. 137. — ^'Brannan's Letters and 
Gleig's British Campaigns, quoted by Upton, p. 138. To the above number 
must be added 1,810 militia and 9,825 Indians. — ^"Annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, June 30th, 1906, p. 100. Also Upton, p. 141.— 
•39th U. S. Infantry.— '"According to the records of the Adjutant-G«neral's 
Office, Georgia, Tennessee and Mississippi furnished 25,779 and North and 
South Carolina 18,142 militia. Of these only 15,000 were actually put 
into the field.— "Upton, p. 119.— '^Upton, p. 149.— "Report of the Senate 
Investigating Committee; American State Papers, I, pp. 739-741. — "Rec- 
ords of the Adjutant-General's Office.— "Report of Major-General Macomb, 
commanding the Army, Nov., 1832; American State Papers, V, pp 
29-31.— "Including the Florida War, 1835 to 1842; the Creek War, 1836 to 
1838; and the Cherokee War, 1836 to 1838.— "Upton, p. 190— '"Records 
of the Adjutant-General's Office.— "General Call's report to the President, 
Jan. 9th, 1836; American State Papers, VII, p. 218.— '"The annual report 
of the Commissioner of Pensions, June 30th, 1906, p. 11, gives the total 

pensions paid out for the Indian Wars as amounting to $8,260,143 38 

"Upton, p. 221.— "J&id, p. 216^«Alphabetical List of Battles, 1754-1900, 

pp. 236-237. Compiled from official records by Newton A. Strait 

"Phisterer, Statistical Record of the Armies of the United States (Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War Series), p. 11.— "Official Records in the Office of 
the Military Secretary;. Memorandum relative to the probable number of 
and ages of Army and Navy survivors of the Civil War, p. 4 (published 
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extravagant we have been, considering how disproportionately 
small have been the results achieved : 

"The troops called out during this fruitless campaign [1814] numbered: 
Eegulars, 38,186; Militia, 197,653; total, 235,839. 

"Of the militia 46,469 from the State of New York were employed 
on the Canadian frontier, while more than 100,000 from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia were called out to repel the incursion of the 
-3,500 British along the shores of the Chesapeake. 

"Notwithstanding these enormous drafts, such were the faults of our 
organisation and recruitments, that the utmost strength we could put 
forth on the field of tattle was represented at Lundy's Lane hy less than 
3,000 men. Nor was this evidence of national weakness our only caiise 
of reproach. Boasting at the outset of the contest that Canada could he 
'captured without soldiers, and tliat a few volunteers and militia could 
do the business,' our statesmen, after nearly three years of war, had the 
humiliation of seeing their plan of conquest vanish in the smoke of a 
iurning capital." 

The lamentable policy of retrenchment in time of peace, to 
which our legislators have invariably adhered, is nothing less than 
the "penny wise, pound foolish" policy which every sane busi- 
ness man heartly condemns. The results entailed by this false 

ty the Military Secretary's Office, May 15th, 1905) ; Eeply of the Military 
Secretary, dated Aug. 28th, 1905, to the writer's letter of inquiry. The 
total number of soldiers, both regular and volunteer, was 2,672,341. — 
"Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, IV, p. 768. The numbers em- 
ployed by the Confederacy have been variously estimated from 700,000 
to 1,500,000. Livermore, "Numbers and Losses in the Civil War in 
America," p. 63, reckons the numbers between 1,227,890 and 1,406,180. 
These calculations are at best conjectural since, as the Military Secretary 
wrote, on August 28th, 1905, to the author of this article: "No compila- 
tion has ever been prepared by this [the War] Department from which 
even an approximately accurate statement can be made concerning the 
number of troops in the Confederate Army, and it is impracticable to make 
such a compilation because of the incompleteness of the collection of Con- 
federate records in possession of the Department." — ^"Senate Executive 
Document No. 206, Forty-sixth Congress, Second Session. Letter of John 
Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, to Hon. William A. Wheeler, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, June 10th, 1880, transmitting a statement of "Expendi- 
tures necessarily growing out of the War of the Rebellion, July 1st, 1861, to 
June 30th, 1879," a total of not less than $6,189,929,908.58.— =»Report of the 
Adjutant-General, Nov. 1st, 1898, in the report of the Secretary of War 
for 1898, pp. 145, 147 and 260.— "'Statistical Exhibit of the Strength of the 
Volunteer Forces called into service during the War with Spain, issued 
by the Adjutant-General, Dec. 13th, 1899. Also Strait, pp. 208-209. — 
"International Year Book for 1898, p. 722; Lodge, "History of the War 
with Spain," p. 18. — ^"Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
June 30th, 1906, p. 102. — ^^Report of the Adjutant-General, Nov. 1st, 
1898. — "From May, 1898, to April, 1902, both inclusive, according to the 
statement sent to the Senate by the Secretary of War, June 19th, 1902. 
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economy furnish a further corroboration of the fact that oui 
military policy has always been unsound from a financial as well 
as a numerical standpoint, as will appear from the following 
table : 

COST OF V. S. MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT BY PEBIODS. 



Period. 



1791-18111 
1812-1816 
1817-1835 

1836-1843 
1843-1845 
1846-1849 
1850-1860 
1861-1865 
1866-1869 
1870-1897 
1898-1899 
1900-1902 
1903-1906 



Condition. 

Including the War of'i8i2 ... i ...!.!!!!.!!!!.!!...!!.. ! 

Minor Indian Wars. Army averaging under 6,000 officers and 

men 

Florida War 

Peace. Army reduced 

Including the Mexican War 

Peace. Army reduced 

Including the Civil War 

Forces large, because of French occupation of Mexico 

Peace. Army reduced 

Including Spanish-American War 

Including Philippine War 

Peace 

Total cost since 1790 

Total cost of pensions since 1790 



Cost. 



835,669,930 65 
82,627,009 14 



90,411. 

69,761^ 

13,873. 

88,500 
168,079; 
2,736,570, 
583,749, 
1,211,321, 
381,833, 
391,668. 
473,776. 



,068 5» 
,611 50 
,146 89 
,208 38 
,707 57 
,923 60 
,510 99!" 
300 94 
,254 76 
1,681 06 
697 34 



$6,267,827,081 31 » 



$3,500,220,462 79 



What do American taxpayers who have had to foot some of 
these bills think of these figures? How long do they suppose 
that the stockholders in any bank or railway company would 
tolerate anr such mismanagement ? How long would the officials 
or directors be permitted to remain in power if they could pro- 
duce no better results in return for such enormous expenditures ? 
The mere expense of maintaining armaments, however costly,, 
is by no means the only item to be considered in war; the out- 
pouring of men to meet the call to arms, the disturbance of all 
business, economic and political conditions are additional factors 
which must not be disregarded. When one considers that sacri- 
fices involving pecuniary loss to every individual have always 
been willingly met, and that our military forces have nearly 
always been disgracefully beaten at the beginning of every war,, 
save one, it is indeed a veritable enigma that the nation has not 
long ago awakened to the mismanagement of its affairs and risen 
in anger against the indignities to which it has been subjected 
by its own servants. 



'Throughout this table the dates given are "both inclusive" in each 

instance. — ^"Including outstanding warrants amounting to $3,621,780 07 

•Annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, June 30th, 1906 pp loa 
and 102. 
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It may be worth while to examine briefly the military history 
of the United States, taking care,, as Upton warns us, 

"to bear in mind the respective duties and responsibilities of soldiers 
and statesmen. The latter are responsible for the creation and organiza- 
tion of our resources, and, as in the case of the President, may further 
be responsible for their management or mismanagement. Soldiers, while 
they should suggest and be consulted on all the details of organization 
under our system, can alone be held responsible for the control and 
direction of our armies in the field." 

In a speech made to bdth Houses of Congress on December 3d, 
1793, Washington said: 

"I cannot recommend to your notice measures for the fulfilment of our 
duties to the rest of the world without again pressing upon you the 
necessity of placing ourselves in a condition of complete defence, and 
of exacting from them the fulfilment of their duties toward us. The 
United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that, contrary to the 
order of human events, they will forever keep at a distance those painful 
appeals to arms with which the history of every other nation abounds. 
There is a rank due to these United States among nations whieh loilJj 
ie withheld, if not absolutely lost, ty the reputation of weakness. If 
we desire to avoid insult, we must ie able to repel it; if we desire to 
secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments of our rising pros- 
perity, it must be known that we are at all times ready for war." 

This dictum is applicable with equal force to every nation 
and every era. Why did the United States not attain the front 
rank among the nations of the world until the autumn of 1898 ? 
There is only one answer : because at no time in its national career, 
except at the end of the Civil War, was it capable of showing 
itself fully prepared to repel insult by force of arms at a moment's 
notice. 

The errors committed during the Eevolutionary War are thus 
vividly told in a letter written on August 20th, 1780, by Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress: 

"To one who has been a witness of the evils brought upon us by short 
enlistments, the system appears to have been pernicious beyond descrip- 
tion, and a crowd of motives press themselves to dictate a change. It 
may easily be shown that all the misfortunes we have met with in the 
military line are to be attributed to this cause. 

"Had we formed a permanent army in the beginning, which, by th« 
continuance of the same men in service, had been capable of discipline. 
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we never should have had to retreat with a handful of men across the 
Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate of America, which nothing but 
the infatuation of the enemy could have saved; we should not have 
remained all the succeeding winter at their mercy, with sometimes 
scarcely a sufficient body of men to mount the ordinary guards, liable at 
every moment to be dissipated, if they had only thought proper to march 
against us; we should not have been under the necessity of fighting 
Brandywine, with an unequal number of raw troops, and afterwards of 
seeing Philadelphia fall a prey to a victorious army; we should not 
have been at Valley Fbrge with less than half the force of the enemy, 
destitute of everything, in a situation neither to resist nor to retire; we 
should not have seen New York left with a handful of men, yet an over- 
match for the main army of these States, while the principal part of 
their force was detached for the reduction of two of them; we should 
not have found ourselves this spring so weak as to be insulted by 5,000 
men, ujiable to protect our baggage and magazines, their security depend- 
ing on a good countenance and a want of enterprise in the enemy; we 
should not have been, the greatest part of the war, inferior to the enemy, 
indebted for our safety to their inactivity, enduring frequently the morti- 
fication of seeing inviting opportunities to ruin them pass unimproved 
for want of a force which the country was completely able to afford, and 
of seeing the country ravaged, our towns burnt, the inhabitants plundered, 
abused, murdered, with impunity from the same cause. 

"Nor have the ill effects been confined to the military line. A great 
part of the embarrassments in the civil departments flow from the same 
source. The derangement of our finances is essentially to be ascribed to it. 
The expense of the war and the paper emissions have been greatly multi- 
plied by it. We have had a great part of the time two sets of men to feed 
and pay — the discharged men going home, and the levies coming in. This 
was more remarkably the case in 1775 and 1776. The difficulty and cost 
of engaging men have increased at every successive attempt, till among 
the present lines we find that there are some who have received $150 in 
specie for five months' service, while our ofiicers are reduced to the disa- 
gxeeable necessity of performing the duties of drill sergeants to them, with 
this mortifying reflection annexed to the business, that, by the time they 
have taught these men the rudiments of a soldier's duty, their services 
will have expired and the work recommenced with a new set. The 
consumption of provisions, arms, accoutrements and stores of every kind 
has been doubled in spite of every precaution I could use, not only from 
the cause just mentioned, but from the carelessness and licentiousness 
incident to militia and irregular troops. Our discipline also has been 
much hurt, if not ruined, by such constant changes. The frequent calls 
upon the militia have interrupted the cultivation of the land, and of 
course have lessened the quantity of its produce, occasioned a scarcity, and 
enhanced the prices. In an army so unstable as ours, order and economy 
have been impracticable. No person who has been a close observer of the 
progress of our affairs can- doubt that our currency has depreciated with- 
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out comparison more rapidly from the system of short enlistments than 
it would have done otherwise. 

"There is every reason to believe that the war has been protracted 
on this account. Our opposition being less, the successes of the enemy 
have been greater. The fluctuation of the army kept alive their hopes, 
and at every period of the dissolution of a considerable part of it they 
have flattered themselves with some decisive advantages. Sad we kept 
a permanent army on foot the enemy could have had nothing to hope for, 
and would in all probability have listened to terms long since. 

"If the army is left in the present situation, it must continue an 
encouragement to the efiforts of the enemy; if it is put upon a respect- 
able one, it must have a (jpntrary effect, and nothing, I believe, will 
tend more to give us peace the coming winter. Many circumstances will 
contribute to a negotiation. An army on foot not only for another 
campaign, but for several campaigns, would determine the enemy to 
pacific measures, and enable us to insist upon favorable terms in force- 
able language; an army insignificant in numbers, dissatisfied and crum- 
bling to pieces, would be the strongest temptation they could have to 
try the experiment a little longer. It is an old maxim, that the surest 
way to make a good peace is to he he well prepared for war." 

From a military point of view the errors of the Revolutionary 
War may be summed up under ten headings, viz. : 

(1) Enlisting of volunteers for too short periods of service; (2) en- 
tirely too great a dependence placed upon the militia; (3) substi- 
tuting or increasing the armies in the field by new and untrained or- 
ganizations, instead of keeping the former up to their full strength; 
(4) pernicious use of bounties, both State and National — ^the logical 
result of short enlistments and dearth of proper provisions for recruit- 
ing; (5) depriving organizations of their officers by detailing them on 
detached duty, owing to the failure to provide the requisite number 
of officers for staff duty, recruiting, etc.; (6) final expedient of drafting 
troops; (7) enormously increased expense caused by the unnecessarily 
large number of troops under pay, the wanton waste resulting from 
lack of discipline and the heavy losses from sickness which is inevitable 
among raw troops; (8) needless protraction of the war, owing to the 
inefficiency of the- troops employed; (9) absolute lack of definite policy 
by Congress at any time during the war — consequent inability of the 
commander-in-chief to frame any sound plan of campaign, and the 
necessity of resorting to inadequate and costly makeshifts; and (10) 
unnecessary increase in the pension list. 

Let us now examine briefly the laws enacted by our sage legis- 
lators, and see how much profit they have derived from these awful 
lessons which so nearly lost us our independence. 

In the midst of the most critical period in the history of the 
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United States, when the national credit at home and abroad was 
completely exhausted, and when the country was rapidly drift- 
ing into a state of anarchy, Congress on June 3d, 1784, resolved: 

"That the commanding ofScer be, and he is hereby, directed to dis- 
charge the troops now in the service of the United States, except twenty- 
five privates to guard the stores at Fort Pitt and fifty-five to guard the 
stores at West Point, and other magazines, mth a proportionate number 
of officers; no oiFicer to remain in service above the rank of captain, and 
those privates to be retained who were enlisted on the best terms: Pro- 
vided, That Congress before its recess shall not take other measures 
respecting the disposition of those troops." 

On the very next day, totally ignoring the disasters occasioned 
by employing raw levies during the Eevolution, Congress passed 
the following measure: 

"Whereas a body of troops to consist of 700 non-commissioned officers 
and privates, properly officered, are immediately and indispensably neces- 
sary for securing and protecting the Northwestern frontiers of the United 
States, and their Indian friends and allies, and for garrisoning the posts 
soon to be evacuated by the troops of His Britannic Majesty: 

"Resolved, That it be, and it is hereby recommended to the States 
hereafter named, and as most conveniently situated, to furnish forthwith 
from their militia 700 men, to serve for twelve months unless sooner dis- 
charged, in the following proportions: Connecticut, 165; New York, 165; 
New Jersey, 110; Pennsylvania, 260; making in the whole 700: 

"Resolved, That the Secretary of War take order for forming the said 
troops when assembled into one regiment to consist of eight companies 
of infantry and two of artillery, arming and equipping them in a soldier- 
like manner." 

Within a year, Congress awoke to the realization that these 
militia were totally inadequate, and that regular troops were in- 
dispensable; accordingly, on April 1st, 1785, it resolved: 

"That it is necessary that a body of troops consisting of 700 non- 
commissioned officers and privates be raised for the term of three years, 
unless sooner discharged, for the protection of the Northwestern frontiers, 
to defend the settlers on the land belonging to the United States from the 
depredations of the Indians and to prevent unwarranted intrusion thereon, 
and for guarding the public stores." 

On April 7th and 13th, supplemental legislation was enacted, 
specifying the States which were to furnish the recruits and 
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defining the organization of this first regular regiment of the 
United States Army (the present 3d Infantry). 

Shay's rebellion (December, 1786) which seriously imperilled 
the Government arsenal at Springfield, Mass., coupled with a de- 
sire to "save the great expense of transporting new levies to the 
distant frontiers" and "to avail the public of the discipline 
and knowledge of the country" acquired by the Eegulars raised 
in 1785, caused Congress to offer inducements to the men to re- 
enlist by voting, on October 3d, 1787, "that seven hundred non- 
commissioned officers and jrivates be raised for the term of three 
years, unless sooner discharged." 

In consequence of the adoption and ratification of the Consti- 
tution, the military as well as the civil affairs required overhaul- 
ing, and a War Department was created by the law of August 
7th, 1789. The Act of September 39th laid the foundations of 
our present Army by recognizing "the establishment for the 
troops in the service of the United States," by requiring . all 
officers and men to take an oath of allegiance, and by vesting the 
power to appoint officers in the President alone. By virtue of 
the 5th section the President was authorized, whenever it might 
be necessary to protect the frontiers against the Indians, to call 
into service such militia as he should deem requisite, such militia 
when in service to have the same pay and subsistence as the 
Eegulars. 

The first general organization of^ the Army under the Consti- 
tution was effected by the Act of April 30th, 1790, which fixed 
the strength of the regular establishment at one regiment of in- 
fantry and one battalion of artillery, numbering respectively 
963 and 331 officers and men. General Harmar's expedition 
against the Miamis again demonstrated the folly of depending 
upon newly formed militia, and forced Congress to add another 
regiment of Eegulars to be enlisted for three years. By virtue 
of the 8th section of this Act of March 3d, 1791, the President 
was empowered to employ, "for a term not exceeding six months," 
a corps of 3,000 non-commissioned officers, privates and musi- 
cians in addition to, or in place of, the militia, and, if such a 
corps should not be raised in time for active operations, to make 
good the deficiency by raising additional levies or by calling into 
service an equal number of militia ; while the 9th section author- 
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ized him "to organize the said levies, and alone to appoint 
the commissioned officers thereof, in the manner he may judge 
proper." As Upton remarks : 

"The above legislation merits our closest scrutiny. Here was laid the 
foundation of the volunteer system, which attained its fullest develop- 
ment during our long Civil War. The 'levies,' known later as 'volunteers,' 
were authorized under the plenary power of Congress to 'raise and sup- 
port armies,' and the power of appointing their officers was given the 
President, to whom it obviously belonged, as the 'levies' were wholly 
distinct from the militia or State troops. 

"The subsequent transfer of this power from the President to the Gov- 
ernors of the States was a voluntary return to the practice under the 
Confederation and a surrender of the prerogatives of the General Govern- 
ment under the Constitution." 

The disastrous rout of General St. Clair's expedition by the 
Indians caused Congress to increase the strength of the Army 
to 358 oflncers and 5,414 men, by the Act of March 5th, 1793. 
For the succeeding twenty years the legislative enactments, de- 
pending largely upon our foreign relations and upon the troubles 
with the Indians, caused the force of the Eegular Army to vary 
greatly, as will be seen from the following table : 

BTEKNGTH OP THE RKGULAB ARMY AS AUTHOKIZED BY CONGBBSS.l 



Date. 


Officers. 


Men. 


Total. 


1796 to 1798 


233 
783 
2,447 
318 
241 
774 


3,120 
13,638 
49,244 
4,118 
3,046 
9,147 


3,359 
14,421 
51,691 
4,436 
3,287 


1798 

1799 


ISOOtolSOl 

1802 to 1808 


1808 to 1812 


9,921 





During this entire period, by far the most important measure 
was the Act of March 16th, 1803, in which the repeated urgings 
of Washington, Hamilton, Knox and Pickering were heeded by 
the establishment of a Military Academy at West Point; and only 
second in importance to the above law, was the Act of March 2d, 
1799, the provisions of which would unquestionably have pre- 
vented most of our subsequent disasters had they only been re- 

'F. B. Heitman, "Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army, 1789 to 1903," II, p. 626. This work was compiled from official 
sources. The actual strength of the Army was naturally always less than 
the authorized strength. 
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tained in force. Prom 1803 to 1808, all Congressional measures, 
whether offensive or defensive, were directed toward the almost 
exclusive use of the militia and volunteers. Notwithstanding that 
a quarrel with England had been brewing since 1807, and by 
1810 was recognized to be unavoidable. Congress was so culpably 
negligent of the urgent needs of the nation for additional pro- 
tection that, in July, 1813, the Army did not actually exceed 
6,686 officers and men, short enlistments were again resorted 
to and the outbreak of war found the entire military establish- 
ment in the utmost ehac^. The fruits of the vicious military 
policy which had been so persistently followed by Congress were 
reaped in a succession of failures, defeats and disgraces, culmi- 
nating with the burning of Washington,, which are still an in- 
delible blot upon our national history, and few of us realize that, 
in spite of our employment of nearly half a million militia 
and volunteers, "the only decisive victory of the War of 1812 he- 
fore the conclusion of the treaty of •peace was at the tattle of the 
Thames, where the force of the British regulars dispersed and 
captured numbered hut little more than 800." 

In 1814, the Army numbered on paper 63,674 officers and men, 
whereas its actual strength in September of that year was only 
38,186, and the succession of disasters caused desertion to such 
an extent that by February, 1815, it had dwindled to 33,,434. 
At the close of the war, the policy of retrenchment was again 
resorted to, and by the Act of Marqh 3d, 1815, the Army was 
reduced to 10,034. The Act of April 34th, 1816, important as 
it was in many respects, did not affect the strength of the Army 
which fell off until it reached a minimum of 5,311 in 1833, by 
virtue of the Act of March 3d, 1831, which reduced its paper 
strength of 13,664 to 6,183. The actual force of Eegulars did 
not vary 3,000 from that number for seventeen years until the 
complications with Great Britain caused Congress to increase it 
to 13,539 by the Acts of July 5th and 7th, 1838, although the 
maximum actual strength of 11,169 was not attained until Novem- 
ber, 1841. On August 33d, 1843, only nine days after the official 
announcement of the termination of hostilities in the Florida 
War, Congress lost no time in reducing the Army to 8,613, which 
constituted approximately its strength until the outbreak of the 
Mexican War on May 11th, 1846. Within the next ten months 
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and by virtue of seven Acts of Congress, the military establish- 
ment was increased on paper to 30,865 — although its actual num- 
bers in November, 1847, did not exceed 21,686; but the very 
month after the ratification of the treaty of peace had been pro- 
claimed, it was forthwith reduced to 10,317 (Act of August 14th, 
1848), remaining within 1,000 of this number until November, 
1854. The hostility of the Indians caused the President to avail 
himself of the authority given him by the Act of June 17th, 
1850, and to order the companies west of the Mississippi to be 
recruited up to their full complement ; this order, in conjunction 
with the Act of March 3d, 1855, gave the Army an actual force 
of 15,753 officers and men, from which it did not vary 1,800 until 
the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Throughout the entire period from 1803 to 1860 and notwith- 
standing the lessons of the Eevolution, which each succeeding 
war demonstrated anew. Congress persisted, whenever hostilities 
were imminent or larger forces than the Eegular Army were re- 
quired, ia confiding the destinies of the nation to a hurriedly 
collected militia, which, by the very nature of its composition 
and lack of training, was utterly unfit to cope with the situation. 
Added to the lack of a sound military policy displayed by our 
legislators in adhering to short enlistments, in increasing the 
armies in the field by raw organizations, in the use of bounties 
and in repeating all the mistakes made during the War of In- 
dependence, the incapacity of the militia obliged the Government 
to employ many times the number which would have amply 
sufficed had trained soldiers been used, needlessly prolonged 
wars that could have been terminated much sooner and caused 
expenditures which the magnitude of the operations never once 
justified. The Mexican War alone added real lustre to the Ameri- 
can arms ; and this may be reasonably attributed to the fact that 
circumstances permitted enough time to be gained at the be- 
ginning of the war to give the volunteers some much-needed 
training, and that the Government was wise enough to employ 
a larger percentage (30 per cent.) of Eegular troops than in 
any war before or since. The value of trained forces is evinced 
by the fact that they achieved an unbroken chain of victories, 
notwithstanding that official documents prove that their suc- 
cesses were won "under the very same system of laws and ex- 
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ecutive orders which, in the preceding foreign war (1813), had 
led to a series of disasters culminating in the capture and de- 
struction of our capital." 

How little heed had been paid by Congress to the lessons of the 
past has been thus admirably summarized by Upton : 

"At the close of the year 1860, we presented to the world the spectacle 
of a great nation nearly destitute of military force. Our territory from 
ocean to ocean exceeded 3,000,000 square miles; our population numbered 
31,000,000. 

"The Regular Army, as organized, consisted of 18,093 officers and men, 
but according to the returns if^numlered only 16,367. 

"The line of the Army was composed of 198 companies, of which 183 
were stationed on the frontier or were en route to distant posts west of 
the Mississippi. The remaining 15 companies were stationed along the 
Canadian frontier and on the Atlantic coast from Maine to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

"As a guard for the national frontiers, the Army could not fkirnisU 
two soldiers per mile; for protecting the settlements in the States and 
Territories west of the Mississippi tut one soldier loas a/vailahle for every 
120 square miles j to aid m the enforcement of the laws in the remaining 
States of the Union we had hut one soldier for every 1,300 squa/re miles. 

"The miUtia for a sudden emergency were scarcely more available than 
the Army. Nominally they numbered more than 3,000,000, but mostly 
unorganised. So destitute were they of instruction and training that — 
a few regiments in the large cities excepted — they did not merit the name 
of military force. 

"Such was the condition of the national defence when, on the 20th 
of December, 1860, South Carolina in eonyention passed the ordinance 
of secession." 

It is beyond the scope of this article to describe in extenso all 
the errors committed during the Civil War. Suffice it to say that, 
for want of a Eegular Army of sufficient size and expansive- 
ness, or a proper force of trained militia capable of crushing 
the Confederacy at its inception, recourse had to be had to raw 
troops, in which the President and his Cabinet showed at the 
outset the same blind confidence which their predecessors had 
manifested in 1813. The logical result followed; these undis- 
ciplined volunteers ran away in a most disgraceful manner at 
the first battle of Bull Eun, and the opening year of the war was 
marked by an almost unbroken chain of disasters, in spite of 
the fact that the Government called out no less than 807,557 
troops — 669,243 of which responded — at a cost of more than 
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$238,000,000. Oblivious to the lessons of preceding -wars, the 
folly of short enlistments was again committed, the Constitu- 
tion had to be violated in order to meet the sudden emergency, 
the armies in the field were reinforced by new and untrained 
regiments, which, through ignorance and lack of discipline, suf- 
fered from unnecessary sickness, causing at the same time crimi- 
nal waste and expense. Large bounties and even forced drafting 
had to be resorted to within two years and, lastly, no definite 
military policy worthy of the name was followed until Gen- 
eral Grant was appointed Commander-in-Chief. In a word, all 
the errors of the Eevolution were repeated ad nauseam. Blunder 
after blunder was committed by volunteer officers whose ignorance 
was only excelled by their courage, yet Congress never per- 
mitted the Eegular Army to be increased beyond a paper strength 
of 39,273 officers and men (Acts of July 29th and August 3d, 
1861). This dearth of properly trained soldiers at the beginning 
of hostilities caused the war to be needlessly prolonged for four 
years; and, indeed, it is highly doubtful if it would have been 
brought to a successful termination even then had it not been 
for the iron circle of blockade which the Navy drew around 
the coasts of the Confederacy. At the close of the war, the vol- 
unteers had acquired a training which made them comparable 
to any armies that have ever existed, but at what an awful cost; 
more than 2,600,000 had had to be called into service, the United 
States Government spent no less than $5,775,910,672.78, and the 
pensions paid out for this war alone have amounted to the fabu- 
lous sum of $3,259,195,306.60. On March 31st, 1862— nearly 
one year after the outbreak of the war — the United States had in 
service an army of 637,136 regulars and volunteers, whereas the 
Confederacy possessed only 200,000 and nevertheless was un- 
subdued. The difference between the respective policies has been 
thus admirably epitomized by Upton : 

"The Government sought to save the Union by fighting as a Confed- 
eracy; the Confederates sought to destroy it by fighting aa a nation. The 
Government recognized the States, appealed to them for troops, adhered 
to voluntary enlistments, gave the Governors power to appoint all com- 
missioned officers and encouraged them to organize new regiments. The 
Confederates abandoned State sovereignty, appealed directly to the people, 
took away from them the power to appoint commissioned officers, vested 
their appointment in the Confederate President, refused to organize war 
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regiments, abandoned voluntary enlistments, and, adopting the republican 
principle that every citizen owes his country military service, called into 
the army every -white man between the ages of 18 and 35." 

When the Confederacy was at last crushed and the great armies 
of veteran volunteers had been disbanded, the disturbed con- 
dition of the South and the violation of the Monroe Doctrine 
by the French invasion of Mexico compelled Congress to in- 
crease the Eegular Army to 54,641 by the Act of July 28th, 
1866; but, three years later, when the French Government had 
■withdrawn its forces, the^rmy was reduced to 37,313 by the 
Act of March 3d, 1869. A succession of Acts, culminating 
in that of June 26th, 1876, effected a further reduction to 27,473 
officers and men, the maximum of enlisted men being definitely 
fixed at 25,000 by the Act of June 16th, 1874. For the foUow- 
ing twenty-two years, the actual strength of the military establish- 
ment never exceeded 28,000, until the Act of March 8th, 1898, 
added two regiments of artUlery, thus bringing its number up 
to 28,747 on paper. In spite of all the lessons of the past, we 
have seen, as Captain Ehodes points out in his admirable Gold 
•Medal Prize Essay of the Military Service Institution for 1904, 
that: 

"The war with Spain, declared from the 21st of April, 1898, found 
us with the smallest Regular Army, in proportion to population, that 
we have had at the beginning of any of our wars. It consisted of but 
2,143 officers and 26,040 enlisted men, or less than four-tenths of one per 
cent, of our estimated population." 

Although Congress, by the Act of April 26th, 1898, authorized 
an increase of the Eegular Army to 64,719, the actual operations 
necessarily began much too soon to permit this augmentation to 
be effected in time to meet the emergency; and, as usual, re- 
course was had to the militia, from which 200,000 volunteers 
were called out by the President's proclamations of April 22d 
and May 25th. As Captain Ehodes tells us : 

"A not unexpected deduction from our experiences in the Mexican and 
Civil Wars was that the efficiency of American volunteers was to be 
measured by the previous training, professional zeal and soldierly disci- 
pline of their officers. The enlisted personnel has ever been of splendid 
natural quality, and has not varied considerably in different regiments. 
Trained officers have by no means been numerous. 
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"The Spanish War was no exception in this respect, because the same 
obsolete system of selection of officers was followed as in former wars, 
and naturally the same results followed." 

The events of this war are still too vivid in the minds of all 
of Tis to require chronicling here. Congress, as usual, failed 
to provide the necessary supplies until the very eve of mobiliza- 
tion and concentration, so that some of the volunteer regiments 
reported for duty without arms, accoutrements, ammunition or 
clothing. The confusion in the various camps, the dearth of 
proper supplies and equipment, the lack of adequate means of 
transport, the wild chaos at Tampa, the criminal waste of pro- 
visions which could not be found, the bungling which marked the 
embarking at Tampa and the landing at Daiquiri and Siboney, 
the blundering conduct of the operations culminating at Santiago 
and the whoUy unnecessary sufPerings of the troops by reason 
of their ignorance, coupled with the paucity of medical stores, 
field and base hospitals, afEord a spectacle of unpreparedness 
and incapacity of which we Aniericans ought to be heartily 
ashamed. Judged by a purely military standard, the invasion 
of Cuba was a trivial afEair; but never in modern times has there" 
been an expedition which contained so many elements of weak- 
ness; that it succeeded at all is, indeed, a marvel. The dis- 
orders;, demoralization and incapacity which attended the opening 
operations were nothing but the logical outcome of the unwill- 
ingness of Congress to prepare for war until the last possible 
moment, and merely demonstrated once again the utterly vicious 
system to which our legislators have persistently bound VjS, by 
neglecting to provide a force of thoroughly trained soldiers either 
large enough or elastic enough to meet the requirements of war 
as well as of peace, supported by a militia which has previously 
had sufficient training to make it, when called out as volunteers, 
fairly dependable against the regular forces of other nations. 
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When the progressive American business man, firm, company 
or corporation desires to have affairs properly conducted, one 
rule is invariably observed, viz., men specially trained for that 
particular business are employed in numbers proportioned to 
its requirements under any and all circumstances. We all sym- 
pathize with the Israelites who had to make bricks without straw ; 
but, in some respects, Pharaoh was no harder taskmaster than 
Congress has been, inasmuch as the Army is supposed to be able 
to cope with every possible emergency, although the requisite 
strength has yet to be given it. Never at the heginning of any 
decade in our national history, save one, have our people had 
as many as one trained soldier to every one thousand of popula- 
tion to protect them, as will appear from the following table : 



Year 


Population of the 


Actual strength of the 
Regular Army. 


Number of soldiers per 




United States. 


1,000 of population. 


1790 


3,929,214 


1,373 


0.334 


1800 


5,308,483 


4,436 


0.833 


1810 


7,289,881 


9,931 


1.378 


1830 


9.633,832 


8,942 


0.927 


1830 


12,866,030 


5,951 


0.462 


1840 


17,069,453 


10,570 


0.602 


1850 


23,191,876 


10,763 


0.431 


1860 


31,443,321 


16,367 


0.530 


1870 


38,558,371 


37,075 


0.968 


1880 


50,155,783 


26,509 


0.537 


1890 


63,947,714 


27,095 


0.480 


1900 


76,803,387 


68,155 


0.895 



When any individual or combination of individuals strives 
for the acquisition or control of a valuable business advantage or 
has any important negotiation to transact, the most experienced 
and best trained of its officials or agents are invariably selected for 
the work. Per contra. Congress has persistently neglected its best 
trained forces in favor of comparatively raw and inexperienced 
soldiers ; and, in time of crisis, it has never failed to place its main 
dependence on the latter. Since war is the severest test to which 
human forces can be subjected, the folly of this procedure has 
naturally been reiterated ad nauseam. That the Militia and 

'The Nobth American Bevibw for March, 1906. 
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Volunteers have never failed after two years of war — ^which 
afford ample time to transform them into well-trained soldiers — 
to acquit themselves with the utmost credit in no wise alters 
the fact that^ until they have undergone some similar school- 
ing, they have never been, and never will be, anything but com- 
paratively raw, undisciplined organizations. This was clearly 
pointed out by Washington, who wrote to the President of Con- 
gress on September 24th, 1776, as follows: 

"To place any dependence upon miUtia is assuredly resting v/pon a 
iroken staff. Men Just dragged from the tender scenes of domestic life, 
imaocustomed to the din of arms, totally unacquainted with every kind 
of military skill (which is followed by want of confidence in themselves 
when opposed by troops regularly trained, disciplined, and appointed, 
superior in knowledge and superior in arms), are timid and ready to fly 
from their own shadows. 

"Besides, the sudden change in their manner of living, particularly in 
their lodging, brings on sickness in many, impatience in all, and such 
an unconquerable desire of returning to their respective homes, that it 
not only produces shameful and scandalous desertions among themselves, 
but infuses the like spirit in others. Again, men accustomed to un- 
bounded freedom and no control cannot brook the restraint which is 
indispensably necessary to the good order and government of an army, 
without which licentiousness and every kind of disorder triumphantly 
reign. To bring men to a proper degree of subordination is not the work 
of a day, a month, or even a year. . . . Certain I am that it would 
be cheaper to keep 50,000 or 100,000 in constant pay than to depend 
upon half the number and supply the other half occasionally by militia. 
The time the latter are in pay before and after they are in camp, assem- 
bling and maching, the waste of aihmunition, the consumption of stores, 
which, in spite of every resolution or requisition of Congress, they must 
be furnished with or sent home, added to other incidental expenses conse- 
quent upon their coming and conduct in camp, surpass all idea and destroy 
every kind of regularity a/nd economy which you could establish among 
fixed and settled troops, and will, in my opinion, prove, if the scheme 
is adhered to, the ruin of our cause." 

Although it would be manifestly unjust to blame the Militia 
for their ignorance, when our laws have never provided them 
with the requisite military training, and although we must not 
withhold the praise which they have always richly merited when- 
ever, as Volunteers, they have at last received sufScient school- 
ing in actual warfare, yet it must be confessed that, as a purely 
military asset, their value has fallen far short of what it ought 
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to have been, and that their history has fully justified Washing- 
ton's estimate, as the following exhibits will demonstrate : 



THE MILITIA RAN AAV AY OR DESERTED. 



Battle. 



Long Island 

Evacuation of New York, 



Brandywine . 
Camden, S. C. 



Guilford Court House, 
N. C 



Indian village near Fort 
Wayne, Ind 



Darke County, Ohio . . . 
Frenchtown and Raisin 

River, Mich 

Sackett's Harbor ..... 
French Creek, N. Y.. . 
Chrystler's Field, Canada 

Evacuation of Fort 
George, Niagara River. 

Burning of Buffalo, and 
Black Rock, N. Y... 



Bladensburg, Md. 



New Orleans, La. 



Lake Okeechobee, Fla . . 
Bull Run, Virginia .... 



Date. 



August 27th, 1776 
Sept. 15th, 1776 

Sept. nth, 1777 
Aug. 16th, 1780 



March 15th, 1781 

Oct. 22nd, 1790 
Nov. 4th, 1791 

Jan. 18th-22nd, 1813 
May 29th, 1813 

Nov. 1st to 5th, 1813 
Nov. nth, 1813 

Dec. 10th, 1813 

Dec. 30th, 1813 
Aug. 24th, 1814 

Jan. 8th, 1815 

Dec. 25th, 1837 
July 21st, 1861 



Organization or Expeflition. 



Parsons' brigade.' 

Brigades of Parsons and 
Fellows." 

Sullivan's division." 

Virginia and South Caro- 
lina brigades.* 

North Carolina regi- 
ment.' 

Harmar's Miami expedi- 
tion." 
St. Clair's expedition.' 

Winchester's column.' 
Gen. Brown's command.' 
Gexi. Hampton's column." 
Gen. Wilkinson's col- 
umn." 

Gen. McClure's N. Y. 
militia." 

Gen. McClure's N. Y. 
militia." 

Maryland, Virginia and 
District of Columbia 
Militia and Volunteers 
under Gen. Winder." 

800 militia, under Gen. 
Morgan, posted on the 
west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi.'" 

Missouri volunteers and 
spies." 

Gen. McDowell's entire 
force of militia." 



'Carrington, "Battles of the American Revolution," p. 209.— 'Wash- 
ington's letter to the President of Congress, Sept. 16th, 1776. Sparks, 
IV, p. 94. — 'Greene's report; Sullivan's communication to Congress; 
Sparks, V, Appendix, p. 462; Carrington, pp. 370-380.— *Gen. Henry Lee, 
"Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United States," 
I, pp. 178-185; Tarleton's "Campaign In North Carolina," pp. 106-109. 
In contrast to their comrades, the North Carolinians of Dixon's regiment 
greatly distinguished themselves. — 'Carrington, 556-562. — 'Report of the 
Court of Inquiry. Upton, p. 77. — ^'Report of the Investigating Committee 
of the House of Representatives.— 'Upton, p. 109.— 'Gen. J. Brown's Re- 
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THE MILITIA MUTINIED. 



Place. 



Morristown, N. J 

Pompton, N. J. . 
Lancaster, Pa . . . 



On the march from Ur- 
bana, Ohio, to Detroit, 
Mich 

Detroit, Mich 



Date. 



Jan. Ist, 1781 

Jan. 24th-28th, 1781 
June, 1783 



On the march from Fort 
Harrison, Ind., to the 
Wabash and Illinois 
Rivers 



En route to the rapids of 
the Maumee Kiver . . 



En route from Platts- 
burg, N. Y., to Canada 

Battle of Queenstown . . . 



Fort Strother, Fla. 



Retreat to Buifalo after 
evacuation of Fort 
George 



Withlacooohee River, Fla. 



Charlestown, W. Va., 



June, 1812 
July, 1812 



Oct. 19th, 1812 

Oct., 1812 

Nov., 1812 

Oct. 13th, 1813 

Nov., 1813 

Dec., 1813 
Dec. 31st, 1835 

July 16th-18th, 1861 



Mutineers. 



Pennsylvania Line ( 6 reg- 
iments) 1,300 men." 

New Jersey Line." 

80 recruits, joined by 
200 other malcontents, 
marched to Philadel- 
phia, demanded their 
pay and held Congress 
prisoner for several 
hours on June 21st, 
1783.™ 



General Hull's militia.^ 
180 Ohio Militia of 
Hull's command.^ 



4,000 Kentucky mounted 
militia under General 
Hopkins.™ 

Kentucky, Virginia and 
Ohio Militia under Gen. 
W. H. Harrison." 

Nearly all the 3,000 
militia under General 
Dearborn.™ 

New York Militia under 
Generals Van Rensse- 
laer and Wadsworth.™ 

Tennessee Militia and 
Volunteers." 



General McClure's New 
York Militia.* 

Florida Militia and Vol- 
unteers under Gov. 
Call. Clinch's expedi- 
tion.™ 

Militia of the Army of 
the Shenandoah.™ 



port to the Secretary of War, June 1st, 1813;Fay's Collection of Official 
Accounts . . . of all the Battles . . . duringthe Years 1812, 1813, 1814 and 
1815, pp. 101-103.— "Report of Col. Purdy, 4th New York Militia; American 
State Papers, I, pp. 479-480.— "Upton, p. 113.— "Report of Gen. McClure 
to the Secretary of War; American State Papers, I, pp. 486-487.— ^'Letter 
of General Cass to the Secretary of War, Jan. 12th, 1814; American State 
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THE STATES DEFY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT BY REFUSING 
TO FURNISH THEIR MILITIA TO ITS SERVICE. 



State. 


Qovemor. 


Date. 


Cause and reason for refnsal. 


Massachusetts 


Strong 


April, 1812 

1 


Denied right of President 
or Congress to deter- 
mine when such exi- 
gencies arise as to re- 
quire calling out of 
militia. Claimed that 
"this right is vested 
in the commanders-in- 




• 




chief of the militia of 
the several States."^ 


Connecticut . . . 


Griswold 


April, 1812 


Substantially the same 
contention as the 
above.*" 


Vermont 


Chittenden 


Nov. 10th, 1813 


Declared that "the mili- 
tary strength and re- 
sources of this State 
must be reserved for its 
own defence and pro- 
tection exclusively.^ 


Vermont 


Chittenden 


Sept., 1814 


Refused to order militia 
to support Gen. Ma- 




• 




comb in repelling the 
enemy." 


Virginia 


Letcher 1 








No. Carolina . . 


Ellis 








Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Magoffin 
Harris 




April, 1861 


Rebellion. 


Missouri 


Jackson 








Arkansas 


Rector 









Papers, I, pp. 487-488. — ^■* American State Papers, I, pp. 524-575; Arm- 
strong's "Notices of the War of 1812," II, p. 152.— >=Parton's "Life of 
Andrew Jackson," II, p. 213; Goodwin's "Biography of Andrew Jackson," 
pp. 151-155; Upton, pp. 135-136. — "Official Report of General Zachary 
Taylor, Jan. 4th, 1838; American State Papers, VII, pp. 987-988. Per 
contra, Barnes' "Commonwealth of Missouri," p. 237. — ^"'Offlcial reports of 
General McDowell and Colonel Heintzelman; Moore's "Rebellion Record," 
II, 'Document I, pp. 2-7 and 25-27. The regulars alone retired in perfect 
order; Official Report of Major Sykes, Hid, pp. 24-25. — ^"Sparks, VII, pp. 
359-387; Fiske, "American Revolution," II, pp. 240-242; Carrington, pp. 
537-538.— "Fiske, II, pp. 242-243; Upton, p. 55.— """The Madison Papers," 
I, pp. 551-553; Sparks, VIII, pp. 455-456; Fiske, "Critical Period of Amer- 
ican History," pp. 117-118. — ^"Hull's appeal to the public in his Memoirs 
of the Campaign of 1812, pp. 34-35. — ^^HuU's Memoirs. On Aug. 16th, 
1812, Hull's entire garrison at Detroit surrendered to the British. How 
much value the enemy placed on the Militia is evinced by the fact that 
they were allowed to return home, whereas the 320 Regulars were sent 
to Montreal as prisoners. — ^Upton, p. 99.—'*Ihid. Harper's "Encyclopae- 
dia of U. S. History," IV, pp. 266-267.— ""IngersoU's "Second War," I, 
p. 101. — ^""Van Rensselaer's "Affair of Queenstown," p. lO and Appendix, 
p. 62; Armstrong's "Notices of the War of 1812," II, pp. 100-107, and 
Appendix No. 12, pp. 207-219.— "Parton's "Life of Andrew Jackson," I, 
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Is not the above a glorious record for Americans to contem- 
plate? — ^Americans are so prone to boasting of the prowess of their 
citizen-soldiers. Yet these results are by no means surprising, 
in view of the utter lack of a definite military policy which has 
always characterized the measures of the legislators who frame 
our military laws and mould our military organizations. In 
every walk of life the value of skilled labor is fully recognized, 
and specially trained men are invariably selected in preference 
to unskilled. Yet Congress has never failed to place its main 
dependence upon the unskilled citizen-soldier. Every schoolboy 
knows that no enthusiasm, however great, will win athletic vic- 
tories without long weeks and even months of careful training; 
our sages in the Capitol have shown that they believe that, be- 
cause our people individually possess courage, fortitude and self- 
reliance in the highest degree, they must necessarily possess the 
same qualities when aggregated as soldiers. At certain periods 
— as, for example, that just prior to the first battle of Bull Eun — 
the measures passed demonstrated that Congress actually believed 

pp. 459-462. This furnished a very amusing incident; first, the Militia 
mutinied and were suppressed by the Volunteers; then, the Volunteers 
revolted and were brought to order by the Militia. — ^^Reports of General 
McClure to the Secretary of War; American State Papers, I, pp. 486- 
487. — "Official Report of Major-General Macomb, commanding the 
army, to the Secretary of War, Nov., 1836, and Report of Gen. 
Call to Gen. Jackson, Jan. 9th, 1836; American State Papers, VI, p. 
817, and VII, p. 218. — ^™Gen. Patterson's Reports to the Adjutant- 
General; Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, III, 
pp. 126-127, 132, 138-139.— ''Opinion delivered by Theophilus Parsons, 
Samuel Sewell and Isaac Parker, three judges of the Mass. Supreme 
Court; American State Papers, I, p. 324. Hart says ("Formation of 
the Union," p. 215) that "The general government had no means of 
enforcing its construction of the Constitution. It did, however, with- 
draw garrisons from the New England forts, leaving those States to 
defend themselves; and refused to send them their quota of the arms 
which were distributed among the States. This attitude was so well 
understood, that during the first few months of the war, English cruisers 
had orders not to capture vessels owned in New England. As the war 
advanced, these orders were withdrawn, and the territory of Massa- 
chusetts in the District of Maine was invaded by British troops. An 
urgent call for protection was then made upon the general government; 
but, even in this crisis, Massachusetts would not permit her militia 
to pass under the control of national military officers." — '^Upton, p. 97. — 
"IngersoU's "Second War," II, pp. 26-27; Hart, p. 215.— ''IngersoU, II, 
p. 133. It was not until 1827 that the question was finally adjudicated 
in the case of Martin vs. Mott, when the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that it was reserved to the President alone to judge when 
the exigency arises in which he has the constitutional right to call out 
the militia, and that his decision was binding. Kent's Commentaries, I, 
p. 279. 
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that, an army animated by patriotism needed neither instruc- 
tion nor discipline to prepare it for war. 

It is a well-known maxim in business that the efficiency of the 
management of every firm, bank, company or corporation depends 
upon the capabilities of its officials. Inasmuch as the bulk of the 
troops which the United States has employed in time of war has 
always consisted of Militia and Volunteers,, the officers of which, 
drawn from professional and mercantile pursuits, have of necessity 
had but little time or opportunity to master the multifarious 
details which ought to ]je familiar to every one whose duty it is 
to lead troops, is it surprising that their operations in war have 
been attended with mistakes which have often cost appallingly? 
Actuated by the highest motives, sacrificing their business and 
family interests for the purpose of serving their country, excelled 
by none in personal courage, these officers cannot Justly be blamed 
for their ignorance; they are not responsible for the fact that 
they have never been provided with the education and training 
necessary to fit them to cope with the many difficult problems of 
war. No sound business corporation would dream for an instant 
of entrusting the management of its affairs to officials so compara- 
tively inexperienced, and consequently so inferior, as the officers 
of the Militia and Volunteers. 

It is for this very reason that the record of our land forces 
suffers sadly when compared with the record of our Navy, which 
has achieved an almost unbroken succession of splendid victories, 
from the days of John Paul Jones down to the present time. 
The education, training and personnel of the officers and men of 
the Navy being substantially on the same plane with those of their 
confreres in the Eegular Army, the fundamental reason lies 
deeper. It rests in the fact that Congress has been wise enough 
to hold jealously to its constitutional right "to provide and main- 
tain a navy," instead of delegating any part thereof to the various 
States and giving them the power to interfere in naval as they 
can in military affairs. Furthermore, the appointment of all 
naval officers is vested in the President alone, and not given to 
the Governors of the States, as in the case of the Militia and 
Volunteers. The consequence is that "the honor of our flag and 
the protection of the persons and property of our citizens have 
been entrusted to disciplined seamen, commanded by officers of 
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professional training and experience." The merits of this 
system over that pursued in respect to the major part of. our 
land forces need no commentary; the results speak for them- 
selves. 

War has never been anything more or less than a prize-fight 
between the armed forces of opposing nations, and every man 
who has ever been in a fight of any sort kaows the value of being 
able to deliver staggering blows at the outset. That incalculable 
advantage is conferred by the initiative in war, but that ^this 
advantage can never be maintained without a consistent course 
of action, supported by the requisite strength of one's armies in 
the field, was thoroughly taught by Napoleon, and the Japanese 
have been the last to demonstrate the soundness of his maxim. 
In order to attain these desiderata, the sine qua non always has 
been and always will be perfect readiness, and, other things being 
equal, victory has invariably attended the nation which was the 
more thoroughly prepared for war. Modern competition has 
assisted in hastening the crisis in every struggle,, military, com- 
mercial or otherwise, and the first blow now follows so closely 
after the declaration of hostilities that no time is given for prepa- 
ration, and even less for any careful study of plans for prepara- 
tion. Hence it is that the nations of the world maintain military 
attaches and spies to watch the progress of military preparations 
elsewhere, in order that no other nation may be better prepared 
than themselves. The Scriptural parable anent the five wise and 
five foolish virgins is quite as applicable to modern armies as it 
was to the bridegroom of old. 

Is the United States prepared to go to war with the military 
forces of the great nations in whose category we consider our- 
selves? We are reluctantly compelled to answer most positively, 
"No." The doubting Thomases will try to refute this reply by 
citing the fact that we possess a Eegular Army numbering in time 
of war 100,000 troops excelled by none, and no less than 105,693 
ofiicers and men from the organized militia of the States which 
would serve as a second line. We retort: "Is this an adequate 
force? How efficient will this Militia be when called out as Vol- 
unteers ?" Let us pause a moment to glance at the legislation 
enacted since the Spanish- American War. 

Under the Act of March 2nd, 1899, United States Volunteers 
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were organized for service in the Philippines. Captain Rhodes 



"As Volunteer regiments, it has been the almost unanimous verdict 
that they have never been > surpassed. Certainly never, in such a short 
space of time, have such excellent troops been organized, trained and put 
in the field. 

"If the cause of this efSciency be analyzed, it will be found to have 
resulted from four factors : 

" ( 1 ) In most cases the field-officers of the regiments were selected from 
experienced officers of the regular service; (2) the compa/ny officers were 
principally selected hy the War Department, from officers who had served 
creditably in State organialtetions during the war with Spain; (3) the 
fact that from this method of selection the officers were in no way under 
obligations to the men under them; (4) from careful selection of the 
enlisted personnel, accepting only the physically perfect, a/nd after en- 
listment summarily discharging those deficient in the qualifications of a 
good soldier. 

"Under this Act of Congress, 1,524 officers and 33,050 men were en- 
listed, organized, equipped and instructed, and were on their way to 
their destination in less than six months from the date of passage of the 
law. They proved themselves a thoroughly reliable force in the Philip- 
pines, and it was largely through their aid that the Philippine insurrec- 
tion was checked, and relapsed into guerilla warfare."- 

Judged by the results obtained, this was a most admirable 
measure ; but, unfortunately, it was limited to special conditions. 
On July 4th, 1902, the period of hostilities in the Philippine.=? 
was officially announced to have terminated ; the raison d'etre for 
this force having ceased to exist, the regiments were subsequently 
brought back to the United States and mustered out, and the law 
ceased to be operative. 

The next and last Congressional measure was "An Act to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Militia, and for other purposes," ap- 
proved January 21st, 1903, and commonly known as "The Dick 
Bill." As originally introduced, it contained a number of ad- 
mirable provisions; but, as in the past, it ended in a compromise 
measure containing some extremely glaring defects, which sub- 
stantially defeated the very purpose for which the measure was 
framed. The merits and demerits of the bill may be summarized 
thus : 

MERITS. 

(1) Defines what citizens are liable to, and exempted from, military 
duty; (2) specifies the manner of calling out the Militia; (3) provides 
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for the issuing of arms, ammunition and other military supplies by the 
United States Government; (4) provides for regular inspections of the 
Militia by army officers detailed by the Secretary of War; (5) provides 
that the Militia shall participate in joint manoeuvres with the Regular 
Army; (6) provides for the pay and allowances of the Militia partici- 
pating in encampments; (7) provides for Regular officers to be present 
at encampments of the Militia when requested by the Governor of that 
State; and (8) provides for the obtaining of a list of Militia officers who 
have had previous training in the Regular Army, the Volunteers or 
National Guard, and who, upon examination by boards of Regular Army 
officers, have been found to possess the necessary qualifications which 
would fit them to hold commissions in the Volunteers. 



DEMEBITS. 

(1) Notmthstanding the lessons of the past as to the folly of short 
enlistments, the hill refuses to alloiv the Militia to be called out for more 
than nine months; (2) future Volunteer regiments are to be organized 
according to the Act of April 22nd, 1898, thus again giving to the Gov- 
ernors of the various States the right to appoint the officers who are 
to be mustered into the service of, and receive their pay from, the United 
States Government; (3) appointments from the list of officers examined 
and found qualified to hold Volunteer commissions shall not include 
appointments in regiments of the organized Militia which volunteer as 
organizations, nor to their officers who are commissioned by the Gov- 
ernors of their State; (4) the original provision for the creation of a 
Volunteer Reserve of 100,000 men in time of peace, to which the qualified 
Militia officers were to be appointed, and for which the power of the 
Governors to make appointments in this corps had been wisely limited, 
was stricken out, and no provision was made for such a Volunteer Re- 
serve, or even to keep alive the ridiculously inadequate force of 3,000 men 
authorized by the old Act of April 22nd, 1898. 

As a result of the legislation of Congress since the Spanish- 
American War, the United States Government would have at its 
disposal in time of war : 

(1) The Regular Army, with a maximum strength of 100,000 men; 
(2) the Organized Militia, trained as a National Guard, and limited by 
the Constitution to service within the United States, for a period not to 
exceed nine months; (3) a. Volunteer Reserve, composed of such Militia 
organizations as would volunteer for war in a body with all their officers 
and men; (4) regiments of State Volunteers, commanded by officers ap- 
pointed by the Governors thereof. 

The troops obtainable under the above classification would 
number : 
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(1) The Regular Army, 100,000. (2) The Organized Militia according to 
the latest reports ntimbered only 105,693. This force would furnish (3) 
the Volunteer Reserve. Although the Military Secretary has rieported 
that seventy-five per cent, of the Organized Militia would respond to a 
call for volunteers, this estimate is purely conjectural, and our last war 
demonstrated conclusively that not more than forty per cent, thereof 
could be counted upon for such service. The Volunteer Reserve would, 
therefore, consist only of 42,277. (4) Regiments of State Volunteers 
would unquestionably be found in the Volunteer Reserve. The number 
obtainable from this source is, accordingly, estimated as nil. Total num- 
ber of troops upon which the United States could safely count for war is, 
consequently, only 142,277. 

The crux of the entire question lies in the efficiency of the 
Militia or Volunteers, which can only be gauged by their train- 
ing. All things considered,, Pennsylvania possesses the best State 
Militia in the country, yet its actual training is confined to one 
week in camp and about seventy hours of drill and instruction 
during each calendar year; and, furthermore, there are no armo- 
ries in the United States which permit the manoeuvring of large 
bodies of troops such as are necessary in actual war. At the be- 
ginning of hostilities this Militia would furnish the best Volun- 
teers that the United States could hope to obtain, and how long 
does any reasonable man suppose that these troops, without addi- 
tional training, would stand against the regulars of France or 
Germany? How much faith would the officials of any corpora- 
tion place in an agent or employee whose training is limited to one 
weeh and seventy hours of work per annum? Yet this is what 
Congress is doing at this very moment. Washington summed up 
the whole question in a nutshell when he declared that : 

"Regular troops alone are equal to the exigencies of modern war, as 
well for defence as offence, and whenever a substitute is attempted it 
must prove illusory and ruinous. No Militia will ever acquire the habits 
necessary to resist a regular force. . . . The firmness requisite for the 
real business of fighting is only to be attained by a constant course of 
discipline and service. I have never yet been witness to a single instance 
that can justify a different opinion, and it is most earnestly to be icished 
that the liberties of America may no longer be trusted, in any material 
degree, to so precarious a dependence." 

If war were to break out at the present time, the only troops 
upon which the United States could place any real dependence 
against the trained regulars of foreign nations would be the Regu- 
lar Army — 100,000 men. 
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Unlimited as our military resources unquestionably are. Con- 
gress has thus far failed utterly to foster and develop them, so 
that they may actually be a source of weakness by inviting attack. 
By contrast with our military resources, although undeveloped, 
our actual military strength is the feeblest of all the great Powers, 
as the following schedule will show : 
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It must be borne in mind that we have never yet been pitted 
against the land forces of any first-class military Power. If the 
United States were to fight any of these nations at the present 
time how much success could its 100,000 dependable troops hope 
for against their trained regulars? How long could our army 
cope with the 800,000 veterans Japan was known to have had in 
Manchuria? and history has recorded events far more improbable 
than that we may ultimately have to fight her in the Philippines. 
At present we are at peace with all the world, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that we shall continue our amicable relations for a 
long time to come; but, from the standpoint of true statesman- 
ship, there is much sound advice in Machiavelli's maxim, "Treat 
your friends as if they will some day become your enemies, and 
your enemies as if they will some day become your friends." It 
is well-known to the military authorities of every nation that 
Japan could put her entire army in the Philippines within a 
month, the steaming-time from Nagasaki to Manila being about 

'The statistics in this table are taken from the Statesman's Year Book 
for 1906, and Hazell's Annual for 1907. — 'Census of 1900.— 'Census of 
1901. — ^"England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. — ^"Exclusive of the Indian 
Army. — "The principal islands.— 'Census of 1905. — 'The last Official State- 
ment, dated Dec. 31st, 1900, gave the Japanese War footing as only 
632,007, and the Peace footing as 167,629. — "Russia in Europe. — ^^'Exclusive 
of Alaska and the Colonies. — ^"'Report of the Secretary of War, Dec. 12th, 
1906, pp. 58-60.— "/6id, pp. 1-2. 
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five days. How much chance would our forces have against her 
800,000 veterans? Even if we possessed — which we do not — a 
large enough merchant marine to furnish the requisite number of 
transports to carry our entire Eegular Army at once to the Philip- 
pines, our troops would be overwhelmed by mere numbers, our 
Volunteers certainly could not be got ready to sail within that 
time, and our Militia is prohibited by the Constitution from being 
used as such outside of the United States. The German military 
authorities claim that they can embark an army corps in three 
days, and, allowing sixteen days for crossing the Atlantic, could 
land more than 200,000 trained regulars within the territorial 
limits of the United States in five weeks; while it is also well 
known that, if we should ever be unfortunate enough to come to 
blows with England, she could put fully 150,000 trained troops on 
our northern boundary in thirty days. It is left to the reader 
to draw his own conclusions as to the ability of the United States 
to fight these forces with its present army and its untrained Vol- 
unteers and Militia. 

An army is in reality nothing more than a national police; 
and, unless it is strong enough to maintain order at home and 
to prevent encroachment and insult from abroad, endless evils 
and shame must be suffered by the entire people. A strong army 
protects a nation against such calamities, and may therefore be 
likened to a strong insurance company conducted by the Govern- 
ment. According to the last statement prepared by the Bureau 
of Statistics, the "true valuation of real and personal property" 
in the United States amounted in 1900 to no less than $94,300,- 
000,000. The maintenance of the Eegular Army of 58,368 ofiicers 
and men in 1906 cost $68„783,140.51, so that this charge, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of insurance alone, is only 0.63 mills 
on the dollar or 63-1000 of one per cent, on the valuation of 
property. An army three times the size of our present army 
would, it is estimated, cost less than twice the above rate, or about 
$1.34 per annum on every $1,000 of property. The minimum 
rate of insurance upon dwelling-houses in cities is about $1.50, 
and on offices seldom less than $3 a year on each $1,000 of prop- 
erty insured. If the reader is a business man, let him compare 
the rates which he pays the insurance companies with those 
charged by the United States Government, and ask himself 
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whether he considers $1.24 an exorbitant yearly rate for the 
security which would be afforded to the nation by an army of 
175j000 trained regulars.^ 

rurthermore, there is an ethical as well as a business reason 
why the United States ought to possess more and better trained 
soldiers — Eegular, Militia and Volunteer — than it now has. In 
law, contributory negligence which culminates in injury to life 
or property is always punished, yet our legislators have gone on, 
from 1776 down to the present day, apparently blind to the obli- 
gation that, as Adams declared,, adequate "national defence is one 
of the cardinal duties of statesmen," and it is indeed a most 
lamentable fact that never once have our soldiers gone into a war 
for which Congress has made the necessary preparations before- 
hand. Although one is fully ready to grant that awful blunders 
have often been made by the Army itself, yet, on the other hand, 
one cannot refrain from asking whether any set of men in whose 
hands reposes the power to mould the military organization and 
to provide all military supplies has the right — moral or other- 
wise — ^to send the flower of a country's manhood to be sacrificed 
on the altar of national honor ? At the very best, "war is hell" ; 
and, when our soldiers are forced to die by thousands from wounds, 
fever, starvation, and lack of medicines and attention, who will 
attempt to hold blameless the legislators who have neglected their 
duty ? When a man dies through the neglect of another man who 
might have prevented his death, does not the law call this neglect 
by a very dire name and punish it accordingly ? Is the War De- 
partment accountable because, when 200,000 trained soldiers are 
needed at the outbreak of war, only half that number are forth- 

^The latter part of this paragraph, as originally published, read as 
follows : 

The maintenance of the Regular Army of 64,336 oflScers and men in 
1905 cost $77,655,162.80, so that this charge, considered from the stand- 
point of insurance alone, is only 0.83 mills on the dollar, or 83-1000 of one 
per cent, on the valuation of property. An army three times the size of 
our present army would, it is estimated, cost less than twice the above 
rate, or about $1.66 per annum on every $1,000 of property. The mini- 
mum rate of insurance upon dwelling-houses in cities is about $1.50, and 
on offices seldom less than $3 a year on each $1,000 of property insured. 
If the reader is a business man, let him compare the rates which he pays 
the insurance companies with those charged by the United States Govern- 
ment, and ask himself whether he considers $1.66 an exorbitant yearly 
rate for the security which would be afforded to the nation by an army of 
193,000 trained regulars. , 
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coming? Is the War Department responsible, when vast quanti- 
ties of supplies and medical stores are needed, that only a fraction 
is provided? Is the War Department to be blamed, when experi- 
enced officers are required to lead troops and to administer the 
branches of the Staff, and experienced surgeons to care for the 
sick and wounded,, because ignorance and parsimony at the Capi- 
tol refuse to authorize their employment or to provide them with 
the proper education? Are Secretaries of War to be held at fault 
because they have inherited vicious systems and defective organi- 
zations which are utterly inadequate to the stress of war, when 
they were not responsible for the creation of them and when the 
genius of a Napoleon in their place would be powerless to make the 
proper changes? Have not the military blunders of our legis- 
lators cost appallingly enough already ? How much longer are 
Americans to be taxed for the military education of our legislators 
who will not learn ? 

Most of us have thought heretofore that the United States had 
ample military protection, but we have been woefully deceived. 
If that wonderful fighting-machine known as the "Army of Aus- 
terlitz," of which Napoleon was so proud, abounded in defects 
which were clearly perceptible upon close examination, with how 
much more force could that criticism be applied to our Militia 
and Volunteers in their present condition? Only part of our 
Militia is organized, and even the organized portion is to-day so 
very deficient in training as to be practically useless against the 
regulars of other nations. On paper they may appear formidable 
enough, but in reality they are very similar to the feet of clay of 
the imposing figure in Nebuchadnezzar's dream. To be sure, our 
Eegular Army may be likened to the iron legs ; but, on the other 
hand, we must realize that, even if it were mobilized and recruited 
to the full war strength of 100,000 allowed by Congress, this proc- 
ess would require a minimum of sixty days under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Furthermore, in the event of war we should 
undoubtedly have to keep 30,000 of the old troops in the Philip- 
pines and possibly have to send more of them to these islands. 
The remaining 34,659 enlisted men would have to be increased to 
80,000, the result of which would be that the Army within the 
United States would therefore contain only a fraction less than 
fifty-seven per cent, of recruits, thus greatly diminishing its 
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actual fighting efficiency at the outset of war. In plain English, 
these are the numbers and this is the quality of the forces upon 
which, thanks to Congress, Americans would have to depend for 
their protection if war were declared to-morrow. 

One hundred and twenty-five years ago Washington declared 
that we "ought to have a good army rather than a large one," and 
this statement is equally true at the present day. We do not 
require an immense standing army such as is maintained by each 
of the leading European nations, but we ought, assuredly, to have 
an army which should number in time of peace fully one soldier 
to each 1,000 of population, and in time of war at least 250,000. 
Since the exigencies of the professions and of business will un- 
doubtedly prevent its ever being possible to give the Militia the 
training which would enable it to cope with foreign regulars, this 
organization must be relegated to the third line of defence, and 
nothing more should be expected of it. The creation of a First 
Eeserve similar to that which exists in every European army is 
therefore imperative, and this Eeserve ought to consist at least of 
100,000 men who have had some previous experience in the Eegu- 
lar Army or in the United States Volunteers during actual war. 
If Congress wiU only provide some such organization in sufficient 
time to be in thorough worhing order before our next war, and, in 
its formation, will carefully remember the cardinal rule enun- 
ciated by Calhoun eighty-five years ago, viz., "that at the com- 
mencement of hostilities there should be nothing either to new 
model or create"'- some profit will then at last have been derived 

^The Act of March 2nd, 1821, was the outcome of a resolution of the 
House of Representatives on May 11th, 1820, directing the Secretary 
of War to report at the next session "a plan for the reduction of the 
Army to 6,000 non-commissioned officers and privates. ..." 

The plan presented by Mr. Calhoun is worthy of the most careful 
study even at the present time; it is a most remarkable document, inas- 
much as he traced the general scheme for an expansive organization such 
as every army in Europe has now found it necessary to adopt. In his 
report to Congress, made in December, 1820, Mr. Calhoun wrote: 

"If our liberty should ever te endangered hy the military power gain- 
ing the ascendency, it mil fie from the necessity of making those mighty 
and irregular efforts to retrieve our affairs after a series of disasters, 
caused hy the want of adequate military knowledge, just as in our 
physical system a state of the most dangerous excitement and paroxysm 
follows that of the greatest debility and prostration. To avoid these 
dangerous consequences, a/nd to prepare the country to meet a state of 
war, particularly at its commencement, with honor and Safety, much 
mMSt depend on the organization of our military peace estabUshm0nt, 
and I have accordingly, in a plan about to be proposed for the reduction 
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from the costly lessons of the past, and the United States may 
finally be assured of adequate protection. 

No nation in the entire history of the world has yet neglected 
its military strength without ultimately paying the penalty. 
Prance was the foremost military power from 1800 to 1812, and 
again in 1860, and Eussia was presumed to be invincible, less than 
four years ago. Yet we all know what terrible humiliation 
France underwent in 1870-1871 and what defeats Kussia has just 
suffered. Do we fondly imagine that we are going to escape the 
consequences, when, in aqjual fact, we are not one whit better pre- 
pared for war than they were ? We have gone on entirely too long 
laboring under a grave delusion, and giving a new version to the 
old proverb so as to make it read, "The Lord takes care of babes, 
fools and the United States !" We have become a "World-Power," 
with duties and responsibilities which we never have had before. 
We have rich possessions upon which other nations naturally look 
with covetous eyes; we have a great country whose prosperity is 
unexampled. Unless we are strong enough to hold the one and to 
protect the other, our day of reckoning is sure to come. 

When will our American people awake to the facts, and when 
will our legislators heed the handwriting on the wall? 

PEEDEEIC LOUIS HUIDBKOPEE. 

of the Army, directed my attention mainly to that point, believing it to 
be of the greatest importance. 

"To give such an organization, th-e leading principles in its formation 
ought to 6e that, at the commencement of hostilities, there should he 
nothing either to new model or to create. The only difference, conse- 
quently, between the peace and the war formation of the Army, ought to be 
in the increased magnitude of the latter, and the only change in passing 
from the former to the latter should consist in giving to it the augmenta- 
tion which mil then be necessary. 

"It is thus, and thus only, the dangerous transition from peace io 
war may be made without confusion or disorder, and the weakness and 
danger which otherwise would he inevitable be avoided. Two consequences 
result from this principle: First, the organization of the staff in a peace 
establishment ought to be such tfiMt every branch of it should be com- 
pletely formed, with such extension as the number of troops and posts 
occupied may render necessary; and, secondly, that the organization of 
the line ought, as far as practicable, to be sv^oh that, in passing from the 
peace to the war formation, the force may be sufficiently augmented 
without adding new regiments or battalions, thus raising the war on the 
basis of the peace establishment, instead of creating a new army to be 
added to the old, as at the commencement of the late war." — Americar 
State Papers, II, p. 189. The italics are ours. 



